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on the continued publication 


y admirable undertaking, em- 
colleagues and fellow students. 
this new publication. 

s the high standard which is 
the richness of its contents. 
aatter and forebodes a bright 


nd your collaborators on the 
pain full of interesting matter 


ins many good things. I am 
tz on the Sramana-Literature. 
% poulosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.J.E.—May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents—a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and ts a credit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors. 


Dr. L. D. Barnett.—The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 


Dr. J. Przyluski.— ... Fine Journal..... 
Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—A splendid issue. 


Mr. Charles E. A. W. Oldham.—May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 

It is gratifying to notice how Indian Culture maintains its high level of 


scholarship and appears with such comparative regularity in the face of present 
day difficulties. 


Sir C. W. Gurner, I.C.S.— . .. a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad-Deccan.—I congta- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 


bog — a fra Historical Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I, 
admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 

lare devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 

Call No.' 29%: OF Skq./o7 feat culture. The excellent character of this new Journal 
tticles published in it, and the enterprise and devotion 

ali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly and 
oid created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
al, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
re us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
nts. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
artial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the distinguished and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
who is assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like 
hurn Law. We heartily congratulate the management 
standard of excellence that is attained and hope that 
otion it will be maintained. ‘There is no doubt that 


addition to the number of scholarly journals published 
t all success. 
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BUDDHAGHOSA 


(Revised Edition) 


By Dr. B. C. Law 
Price Rs.6 


(Monograph No. 1 of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
Paranavitana.—Excellent monograph. 


R.L. Turner.—Vou have issued a revised edition of your ‘Life and work of 
Buddhaghosa’ which is in many respects a new work. It is most fitting that 
this monograph on the celebrated author of the Visuddhimagga should form 
the first of the new series of the monographs published by a learned society. 


L. D. Barnett.—A worthy monument to the work of the great master. 
E. J. Thomas.— Your splendid new edition of Buddhaghosa. 


Mahabodhi Journal.—This is a masterly one written with deep knowledge gained 
through years of painstaking research and study. The work is the best and 
most accurate one that has so far been written on Buddhaghosa by anybody. 


On the Chronicles of Ceylon 


By Dr. B. C. Law 
Price Rs.3 


A careful and exhaustive study of the Chronicles of Ceylon in a spirit of 
scientific research has been attempted. 


Oidham.—In discussing the chronological, literary, and historical positions of the 
Ceylon chronicles you have amply disclosed the thoroughness with which you 
have examined all the available literature. This treatise should prove most 
useful to scholars interested in this subject. 


E. J. Thomas.—It is the most extensive and complete of any work I bave seen 
on the subject. I have lately been noticing with much satisfaction the good 
work that is now being done both in India and Ceylon in the pursuit of historical 
subjects, and I am glad that India is now taking an independent place for 
itself in the scientific world as well as in the political. It is only so that we 
can realize that the aims of science are international or cosmopolitan. Whet 
progress is made in historical investigation we always come upon a debatable 
margin where there is much room for discussion. I shall look with interest to 
see how your fellow-workers will welcome your new advance. For myself 
you have given a great amount to digest and all set forth so clearly. 





R. L. Turner.—I am particularly interested in the linguistic history of Ceylon 
and I have, therefore, found very much of the greatest interest to me in your 
book. 


I. B. Horner.—I1 am sure there was room for such a work, treated under the three 
aspects as you have here done, and you have no doubt made the position of 
the Chronicles and their relations to one another much clearer. A great deal 
of work must have gone into this book, which is so nicely printed and got up. 
I am very glad there is an index. Too few books still have such things which 
to my mind are necessities. 


L. D. Barnett.— You have been fully successful in your object, and the book will 
be very helpful to students, who hitherto have greatly needed such a scholarly 
survey. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri.—I have read it and found in it a concise authoritative 
and up-to-date treatment of the problems raised by the several chronicles of 
Ceylon and their mutual relations. A very handy and useful work which all 
scholars would welcome. Congratulations. 


Hindu, Oct. 12, 1947.—The book under review is yet another gift from the 
Zamindar-savant of Bengal. He gives a definitive account of the chronicles, 
‘their kernel and main bulk being..... nothing but history..... their 
permanent value as an ¢ndefensible source-bock of history remains unchallenged’ 
(p. 43). He examines their chronology, literary form, and historical value. 
As regards the relative chronological positions of the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahdavamsa, he differs from Dr. Oldenberg and thinks that the Dipavamsa 
is an earlier work presupposed by the Poranatthakatha in Sinhalese, and both 
of these constituted the foundation of the Mahavamsa. Dr. Geiger regards 
the Dipavamsa as ‘the first unaided struggle to create an epic out of already 
existing materials’ (p. 33), but Dr. Law says that ‘so far as the narrative of 
the Dipavamsa is concerned, the historical motive predominates over the 
poetical’ (zbid.). He discusses and clarifies the value of the chronicles for 
the early history of Ceylon. Moreover, he surveys critically several other Pali 
chronicles of the island like the Chi#lavamsa, as well as the later Sinhalese 
chronicles. 


Aryan Path, March, 1948.—In this brilliant monograph Dr. Law presents an 
exhaustive study of the Chronicles of Ceylon... Like his all other writings, the 
present monograph is fully documented and written in a spirit of disinterested 
research. Wecongratulate the indefatigable author ou its production. 


ASVAGHOSA 


By Dr. B. C. Law 
Price Rs.3 


A connected account of the life and labours of Asvaghosa is given in this book. 
It supplies new historical data and presents some new aspects of the problems 
concerning Asvaghosa. 


Journal of the Ganga Nath Jha Research Institute, Vol. IV, Pts. 3-4.— 
Dr. Law has exhausted almost all the available material for this book 
from different sources, and has placed the results of his researches before the 
scholarly world in this form. The conclusions are well considered. His style 
is very lucid and interesting. I congratulate Dr. Law for such a scholarly 
contribution to our knowledge. 


F. W. Thomas.—To the exhaustive information which it shares with your other 
works, it adds an ethical and aesthetic valuation which the works of Asvaghosa 
certainly merit, and your abundant citations of literature which may be thought 
to have influenced him or to have been influenced by him afford much light 
upon his rank and quality in Indian literature and upon the question of his date. 
All Sanskritists should be grateful for the information and the instructive 
judgments which you have placed at their disposal. 


E. J. Thomas.—Your valuable work on Asvaghosa is not only full of the most 


valuable information but also written in a style that is very attractive and 
sympathetic. 


R.L. Turner.—It forms a most fitting first volume to the new monograph series 
started by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In addition to its own 
contribution to the life and works of Asvaghosa, it is extremely useful to have 


all the references to other writings about him so carefully and exhaustively 
collected together. 


L. D. Barnett.—Interesting and helpful gift. 


Oldham .—Very interesting. The vast extent of reading involved in quoting all the 
authorities cited by you astonishes me. May you long be spared to pursue such 
researches which contribute to the elucidation of your country’s past history. 


P. V. Kane.— Vou have ably collected together a very large number of facts which 
have been of great use to me also. 


Nilakanta Sastri.—I am sure the whole world of Indological scholars will be grateful 
to you for your excellent contribution. 


Sir Edward Maclagan.—lI have found most interesting reading. Apart from the 
research and erudition shown by the work, one is much taken by its arrange- 
ment and style and it will form an excellent beginning of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Series. 


The Legend of the Topes 


(English Translation of the Thiipavamsa) 


By Dr. B. C. Law 
Price Rs.3 


E. J. Thomas.—The whole translation reads fluently and idiomatically and the 
tich stores of information in the notes will furnish much material for future 
historians and philologists. 


L. D. Barnett.—Vacissara’s Thipavamsa has the merit of bringing the traditions 
down definitely to his age and all students of Buddhism are deeply indebted to 
Dr. Law for his labours in this rather difficult field. 


I. B. Horner.—A good deal has been done to improve the text. 


S. Paranavitana.—Your translation is eminently readable and gives a faithful 
rendering of the text. By this work you have added to the debt which the 
scholarly world (in particular the students of Pali and Buddhism) already owes 
you for your numerous valuable contributions to research. 


F. W. Thomas.—Your translation rounds off your woik on that text. I have 
read the translation and also your notes which seem to furnish all needed 
information concerning places, persons, doctrines, and terminology. ‘The 
text as it embodies a fair summary of early Buddhist history and beyond, might, 
as you have suggested, serve along with your translation as a good reading 
book for Pali Buddhism. 
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TIBETOLOGICAL STUDIES 
(1927-1947) 
By G. ROERICH 


DuRING the period under review several centres of Tibetological 
studies continued their research work. 

The French school directed by Professor J. Bacot (recently 
elected President of the Société Asiatique, Paris), continued its work 
on the historical chronicles discovered by the late Professor Paul 
Pelliot in the walled-up library at Tun-huang (W. Kansu, W. China). 
The first volume has been published in 1940: J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, 
and Ch. Toussaint: “Documents de Touen-houang rélatifs 4 l’histoire 
du Tibet’. Annales du Musée Guimet, Paris. . In 1946 Prof. Bacot 
published his “Grammaire du Tibétain Littéraire’, Paris. His other 
important works published during the period were: ‘Décoration 
Tibetaine’, Paris, 1927, ‘Les Slokas grammaticaux de Thonmi 
sambhota’, Paris, 1928, ‘La Vie de Marpa’ (Buddhica, Paris, 1937), 
and ‘Dictionnaire Tibétain-Sanscrit’, Paris, 1930. Ch. Toussaint 
published a French translation of the Pad-ma thanh-yig—‘Le Dict de 
Padma’ (Paris, 1933). Mlle M. Lalou, a pupil of Prof. Bacot, 
published a ‘Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale’ (Paris, 1931) and an Index of the bsTan-’gyur after the 
Catalogue of the late P. Cordier (‘Repertoire du Tanjur’, Paris, 
1933). In 1932 the late Prof. Sylvain Lévi published an edition of 
the Maha-Karmavibhanga (Paris, 1932), including its Tibetan version. 
E. Lamotte published the Tibetan version and the translation of the 
Sarhdhinirmocana-sitra (Paris-Louvain, 1935). In 1938 he published 
at Louvain the Tibetan and Chinese versions of Asanga’s Mahayana- 
samegraha. ‘The death of J. Hackin was a severe blow to Tibetan 
studies in France. In 1931 he published ‘La sculpture indiénne et 
tibétaine au musée Guimet.’ Important for the study of Tibetan 
religious life are the works of the French explorer Mme David-Neel: 
‘La Vie surhumaine de Guésar de Ling.’ Paris, 1931 (the Khams 
version of the epic), ‘Mystiques et Magiciens du Thibet’ (Paris, 19209), 
and ‘Initiations Lamaiques’, Paris, 1930. 

The Russian school headed until 1942 by the late Professor 
Stcherbatsky, continued editing Tibetan Buddhist texts in the 
series Bibliotheca Buddhica, published by the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. The important works published during the 
period include: Prof. Stcherbatsky’s ‘The Conception of Buddhist 
Nirvana’ (Leningrad, 1927), Stcherbatsky & E. Obermiller: The 
Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version of the Abhisamayalamkara- 
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Prajfaparamita-sastra (Bibl. Buddhica, XXTITI, 1929), Obermiller’s 
Indices Verborum (Sanskrit-Tibetan and Tibetan-Sanskrit) to the 
Nyayabindu (Bibl. Buddhica, XXIV-V, 1927-8), Stcherbatsky’s 
monumental work on the Pram&na-vartika of Dharmakirti (Bibl. 
Buddhiea, XX VI, 1930-32), Obermiller’s edition of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts of the Mahayana-samcaya-gatha (Bibl. Buddhica, 
XXIX), Stcherbatsky’s translation of the MadhyAanta-vibhanga 
(Bibl. Buddhica, XXX), Obermiller’s translation of the Tibetan 
version of the Uttara-Tantra (Acta Orientalia, IX, 1931), and his 
exposition of the Doctrine of the Prajnaparamita according to the 
Abhisamayalamkara (Acta Orientalia, 1932). Dr. Obermiller also 
published an English translation of the famous History of Buddhism 
by Bu-ston Rin-po-the (Heidelberg, I-II, 1931-32). Baron A. von 
Stael-Holstein published the Tibetan and Chinese versions of 
Sthiramati’s Commentary on the Kasyapaparivarta (Peking, 1933), 
the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions of the sitra having been published 
by him in 1926 (Shanghai). The Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
are planning the publication of a Catalogue of the rich Tibetan 
Collection of the Oriental Institute in Leningrad (the richest in the 
world, outside Tibet proper). 

In England Professor F. W. Thomas continued his work on the 
Tibetan documents discovered by the late Sir Aurel Stein in Eastern 
Turkestan (‘Tibetan Literary texts and documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan’, I, Oriental Translation Fund, Vol. XXXII, 
London, 1935, also numerous articles in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London). The late Sir. Charles Bell published a 
series of well-documented volumes on modern Tibet: ‘The People of 
Tibet. (Oxford, 1928), ‘The Religion of Tibet’ (Oxford, 1931), and 
‘Portrait of the Dalai Lama’ (London, 1946). Sir Basil Gould and 
Hugh EH. Richardson brought out a Tibetan-English Dictionary 
(Tibetan Word Book, Oxford, 1943), mainly colloquial. 

In Italy the school of Professor G. Tucci has been very active. 
Prof. Tucci himself conducted a number of expeditions to Western 
Tibet (Ladak, Spiti, Tsaparang) and Central Tibet (Sa-skya, 
Gyangtse). The results of his researches have been published in 2 
series ‘Indo-Tibetica’, published by the Italian Academy of Sciences 
(Indo-Tibetica, I-IV, Rome, 1932-41). Tucci also published the 
Tibetan version of Dignaga’s Nyayamukha (Materialien, XV; 
Heidelberg, 1930). To the Greater India Studies (No. 2) he con- 
tributed a volume entitled ‘Travels of Tibetan Pilgrims in the Swat 
valley’ (Calcutta, 1940). Tucci’s pupil, Dr. Luciano Petech 
published, ‘A Study on the chronicles of Ladakh’ (Calcutta, 1939)- 

In Germany publications in the field of Tibetan studies were Iew- 
The late Albert Gruenwedel published his translation of the Tibetan 
text of the Life of Naropa (Leipzig, 1935), and Dr. Johannes Schubert 


published the Tibetan text and translation of a Tibetan Grammat 
IB 
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by the 1Can-skya bla-ma Rol-pa’i rdo-rje (‘Tibetische National- 
grammatik’, Leipzig, 1937). A new edition with notes of Jaeschke’s 
Tibetan Grammar was brought out by A. H. Francke and W. Simon 
(de Gruyter, Berlin, 1929). Dr. A. H. Francke published the Tibetan 
text of the Bon-po gSer-myig in the Asia Major. Professor F. D. 
Lessing assisted by Dr. Goesta Montell published the first volume of 
his monograph on the Yung-ho-kung Monastery in Peking (‘Yung- 
ho-kung. An Iconography of the Lamaist Cathedral in Peking’, 
The Sino-Swedish Expedition, VIII, I, Stockholm, 1942). 

In Japan the Tohoku Imperial University published in 1934 a 
Catalogue of the Sde-dge edition of the Buddhist Canon (Sendai, 
1934), and the Otani University a Complete Analytical Catalogue of 
the bKa’-’gyur division of the Tibetan Tripitaka edited during the 
K‘ang-hsi era (Kyoto, 1930-2). In 1932 Professor Wogihara pub- 
lished the text of Haribhadra’s Commentary on the Abhisamaya- 
lamkara. 

*In the field of Tibetan dialectology the following were active: 
Stuart N. Wolfenden (‘Outlines of ‘Tibeto-Burman Linguistic 
Morphology’, Prize Publication Fund, XII, 1929), A. F. C. Read 
(Balti Grammar’, James G. Forlong Fund, XV, London, 1934), 
and G. Roerich (‘The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul’, Tibetica I, 1933). 

In the U.S.A. Professor E. Clark edited the Stael-Holstein 
Collection of Buddhist Iconography (‘Iwo Lamaist Pantheons from 
the materials collected by the late Baron A. von Stael-Holstein’, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1937). Dr. W. 
Evans-Wentz edited a number of translation into English by the 
late Kazi Dawa Samdup (‘The Tibetan Book of the Dead’, Oxford, 
1927; “Tibet’s Great Yogi Milarepa’, Oxford, 1928, and ‘Tibetan 
Yoga and Secret Doctrines’, Oxford, 1935). 

In China the works of Dr. Yu Dawchyuan should be mentioned; 
his edition of the Tibetan text of the songs attributed to the Sixth 
Dalai Lama Tshans-dbyans rgya-mtsho (Peking, 1931) is worthy of 
notice. 

In this country Tibetan studies centred round the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the University of Calcutta, the Vishvabharati at 
Shantiniketan, and the Himalayan Research Institute (Kulu, 
Panjab). The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal published during the 
period Part III of Csoma de Ko6rés’ Sanskrit-Tibetan-English 
Vocabulary (Mahavyutpatti), Calcutta, 1944, and completed the 
publication of the Lower Ladakhi version of the Kesar Saga by the 
late Dr. A. H. Francke (Calcutta, 1941). Professor Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya published in the Vishvabharati Series, chapters VITI-— 
XVI of the Catuhsataka by Aryadeva (Vishvabharati Series No. 2, 
1931), and S. Mukhopadhyaya the Sanskrit text and the Tibetan 
version of Vasubandhu’s Trisvabhavanirdesa (Vishvabharati No. 4, 
1939), and the Tibetan text of the Nairatmyapariprecha (Vishva- 
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bharati Series No. 4, 1931). Prof. V. Bhattacharya published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series (No. XX XTX) the Tibetan text of the 
Nyayapravesa by Dignaga (Baroda, 1927). The Calcutta 
University published Anukul Chandra Banerjee’s edition of the 
Sanskrit text and Tibetan version of the Kavyadarsa (Calcutta, 
1939), and a Bhota-prakasa (A Tibetan Chrestomathy) by 
V. Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1939. Important discoveries of Sanskrit 
MSS. have been made in Tibet by Professor Rahula Sankrityayana 
(JBOS. XXI, 1935 and XXIII, 1937). Of great importance is his 
edition of Dharmakirti’s Pramana-vartika (JBORS. 1938-9, and 
separately at Kitab Mahal, Allahabad). 

Mention must also be made of the revival of Sanskrit studies 
among Tibetan scholars. In recent years the Rev. dGe-’dun 
Chos-’pnel published a Tibetan translation of Ch. XII of the 
Bhagavad-gita (Darjeeling, 1941), and a Tibetan translation of the 
Dhammapada (Anagarika Dharmapala Trust Publication, No. 2, 
Gangtok, Sikhim, 1946). 4 


JAINA CANONICAL SUTRAS (VI) 
By B. C. Law 
Ovavaiya Siya 


THe Ovavaiya Siya! (Aupapatika Sutra) which is also called the 
Uvavdiya is counted as the first upanga among the texts of the 
vetambara Canon. Some hold that the Sanskritized form Aupa- 
patika is erroneous. Uvavatya means the attainment of an existence 
as pointed by S. Lévi.2 An upanga is by its name and definition an 
ancillary work. Abhayadeva’ Stri has written the earliest com- 
mentary on it. This text consists of 189 su#ivas, each of which is 
represented by a complete paragraphic statement on a particular 
topic or by a particular stanza, if it isin verse. The suttas forming 
the concluding part of the text are in verse, while the preceding 
portion is mostly in prose. The stanzas forming the concluding 
suttas 168-169 are really interesting and important as epitomizing 
the statements in prose on the spiritual position and destiny of the 
siddhas or perfected ones. There are similar mnemonics also under 
a few other suttas such as 49, 56, 76 and 144. The method of treat- 
ment followed is catechetical. The text seeks to combine a treatise 
and a book of discourses into an organic whole. It presents its 
subject matter broadly in two contexts: (1) the meeting of Mahavira 
and king Ktnika of Campa, and (2) the meeting of Mahavira and 
his senior disciple Indrabhtti. Its object is to impress on the mind 
of the hearer or reader the unsurpassed greatness of Mahavira’s 
personality, the superior worth of his teachings, and the superior 
position of his disciples, lay, ordained and advanced. The place 
assigned to the szddhas is the highest of all. The hierarchical order is 
carefully shown in the second context or book comprising the suttas 
62-189. The Pali Puggalapannatt, a book of the Abhidhammapitaka, 
presents the classified human types in a hierarchical order of its own, 
but its treatment is thoroughly psycho-ethical but not historical. 
The true Pali counterpart of it is to be traced in those suétas in which 
the nitthds or goals are distinguished. 
The Aupapatika Sutra follows a distinct literary art of its own 
with its direct appeal. Naturalness and the sense of ease characterize 


1K. Leumann has edited this s#tva under the title Das Aupapattha Sdtra in 
the Abhandlungen fur die kunde des Morgenlandes, herang von ‘der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, viii. 2, Leipzig, 1883; a complete edition in the 
Agamodaya series has been published. 

2 J.A., 1912, t. XX. 
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its mode of presentation. It seems on the whole what may be 
described as an artless art. Its diction is clear, racy, sober, and 
dignified, in spite of the fact that the Jain theological motive of self- 
glorification and self-exaltation runs through its whole length. The 
descriptions of the city of Campa, the sanctuary of Punnabhadda, 
the Asoga tree in the garden surrounding it, King Ktniya, son of 
Bimbisara, his queen Dharini and Mahavira given in it are vivid and 
graphic and they well serve the purpose. The text also contains the 
account of Mahavira’'s Samosavana in Campa and the pilgrimage of 
Kiainiya to this place. 

The Aupapdaitka Suiva places the Vemdnika devas as the highest 
in the scale, then the /yotssis, the Vanamantaras and Bhavanavasis. 
The Vemdnika gods and angels are represented by Sohamma Téana., 
Sanankumara, Mahinda Bambbha (Brahma), Lantaga, Mahdsukka, 
Sahassava, Acchutapadt and the rest. Mahinda’s heaven is the 
heaven of thirty-three gods together with the lokapalas. In the 
Jyotisi class are placed the Sun, the Moon, the planets, comets, and 
stars including Rahu. The Vanamantara devas comprise the Bhuias, 
Pisacas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Kinnaras, Kimpurisas, Gandhahhas, etc. 
The Asuras, Nagas, Supannas, Vijzu (vidyut, lightning), fire, con- 
tinent (diva), ocean (udaht), Disakumaras (quarter gods), Pavana 
(wind gods), and thunder gods (Thantya) represent the Bhavanavidsis. 
Below them are the earth-lives, water-lives, fire-lives, and wind-lives. 
Above all of them stands the incomparable Jina with his advanced 
disciples (sections 32-37). - 

The eight mangalas were the eight auspicious symbols or emblems 
of the Jains: sovatihiya (svastika), serivacca (Srivatsa), nandiyavatta 
(nandyavarta), vaddhamanaga (vardhamana), bhaddasana (bhadrasana), 
kalasa, maccha (maisya), and dappana (darpana).1 Other enumera- 
tions of marigalas are also met with in the Jain text.2 In order to 
oust the Brahmin vested interests from the field, the Jains and the 
Buddhists had to introduce certain mangalas claimed as very 
efficacious. The Buddhists introduced chanting of the Mangala sutta 
laying much stress on the 37 points of mangala or moral conditions 
of human welfare.? 

The Brahmins as Lakkhana-pathakas suggested certain prominent 
bodily characteristics of a mahapurisa or great man. As the early 
Jain and Buddhist texts go to prove that the Jains and the Buddhists 
simply utilized them in establishing that the founder of their own 
order was the greatest of men.* In the Aupapatika Sutra (sec. 16) 
Mahavira is praised as Dhammavara-cauranta-cakkavattt as the 
Buddha is called the supreme founder of the kingdom of righteousness. 





1 Aupapattka Sutra, sec. 40. ; 2 Iid., secs. 53-55. 

3 Cf. Mangala Suita of the Khuddakapatha, pp. 2-3; Mahamangala Jataka 
(No. 453); and the Sutia Nipata, pp. 40-47, . 

4 Aupapatika Stra, sec. 16; cf. Digha Ntkaya, iti, Lakkhana Suitanta. 
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The Aupapatika Sutra speaks of the tdpasas as those religieux 
who adopted the vanaprastha mode of life on the banks of the sacred 
rivers typified by the Ganges. They were either fire-worshtppers, 
family men or those who slept on the bare ground. They were either 
sacrificers, or performers of funeral rites or owners of property. 
The water jugs and cooking pots were among their belongings. They 
followed different modes of bathing in the holy waters. Some of 
them used to blow conch shells or were winnow-beaters (kula- 
dhamakas\. Some of them killed deer for venison and skin, and 
some killed elephants to make food provision minimizing the slaughter 
of life. Some went about holding a stick erect or with the gaze 
fixed on a particular direction. They used the bark of a tree as their 
garment, and lived either on the sea-shore or near water at the foot 
of a tree, feeding on water, air, water-plants, roots, bulbs, barks, 
flowers, fruits and seeds. ‘They rendered their body cooked by the 
heat of the five kinds of fire and stiffened by the sprinkling of water 
(sec. 74). The same Sutra mentions a class of recluses (pabbarya- 
samana) who were addicted to sensual pleasures, vulgar ways and 
vaunting and were fond of singing and dancing (sec. 75). It dis- 
tinguishes between the Brahmana and the Ksatriya Parivrajakas 
and describes them as those veligreux who either followed the Kapila 
School of Sankhya or the Bhargava School of Yoga or represented 
the four grades of Indian ascetics: Bahudaka, Kutibrata (Kuticaka), 
Hamsa and Paramahamsa. Some of them were Krsna-parivrajakas 
(secs. 76-81). The Ajivikas.are placed in a different category, their 
description being the sanmte as in the Theravada Buddhist texts 
(Ibid., sec. 120). A gradation of niitha or goals aimed at by the 
tapasas, parivrajakas and ajivikas is suggested in the Aupapdtika 
Sutva as in Buddhaghosa’s Papancasudanit and some of the later 
Upanisads. Gosala’s doctrine of six abhijatas or grades of spiritual 
advancement may be compared with zttha or goals. 

According to the Aupapatika Sutra the destiny of worldly men 
is Vanamantara, that of the vanaprastha tapasas is the world of the 
qyotist gods, that of the parivrajakas is brahmaloka and that of the 
ajivikas is acyutapada (secs. 70, 71, 74, 81 and 120). According to 
the Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa, bvahmaloka is the goal of 
the Brahmanas,’ dbhassaraloka is that of the tapasas, subhakinnaloka 
is that of the panivrajakas and anantamanasa is that of the ajzvtkas. 
The suiva speaks of some recluses who extol themselves, denounce 
others and do work for the welfare of the householders. After going 
through many births and rebirths they are reborn among the 
Abhiyogtka gods (sec. 121). There are some religieux called ninhagas 
(nthnakas) who discard the words of wisdom and adhere to wrong 
views. They are recluses in their outward garb only. The Tvai- 
vastkas (Terdstya) are counted among the seven such classes of men. 
They are destined to be reborn after going through a long cycle of 
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rebirths among the upper Gvatveya gods (ubharimesu geveyjesu— 
e122). 

= one are men in the world who are virtuous, practise piety, and 
honestly earn their livelihood. They keep their vows and do not 
commit life-slaughter. They are free from anger, pride, deceit, 
greed, etc. They are typified by the lay worshippers who after 
their death are reborn in the heaven of Acyutakalpa (accue Kappe 
devatt@e—secs. 123-124). The lay worshippers as householders cannot 
be expected to be completely free from attachment and capable of 
completely abstaining from killing. It is possible for those among 
the followers of Mahavira who have renounced the world to practise 
the samitis and gupiis and to carry out the instructions of the Master. 
Those who are not much advanced among the ordained disciples are 
destined to be reborn among the gods of the sarvarthasiddha maha- 
vimana (secs. 125-129). Those who are far advanced find their 
place in the realm of souls above the mundane world (loy’agga- 
paitthand havanti—sec. 130). The sétra is ultimately concerned to 
give us a clear description of the destiny of the siddhas or perfected 
ones. ‘The eternal and immutable spiritual world in which they live 
after the completion of their mundane career is variously’ called 
kevalakappa, wsipabbhara, tanu, tanutanu, siddhi, siddhdlae, mutti, 
muttalae loy’agge, loyagga thubhiya (lokagrasthupika) and loy’agga- 
padibujjhand. Isipabbhara is the most familiar name for this world. 
It is far above the worlds of gods and Brahmas. It is nevertheless 
called a world by itself (pudhavi) where the siddhas dwell for all times 
to come. It is absolutely free from birth, decay, death, and the 
cycle of births and re-births. The szddhas while they live on earth 
cannot altogether get rid of physical troubles, the duration of life 
and their designation by name and family. They utterly destroy 
all that binds the soul to this earth and contaminates it. They too 
carry on their routine work of the day but when they attain to the 
final state of perfection and emancipation and pass away forever 
from mundane existence, they make an end of all pain. Thus with 
the Jainas the ultimate state of individual existence is an eternal and 
unchanging world which is the abode for the liberated souls. It 
is nowhere pointed out how the liberated souls pass their days in 
that world whether in a state of activity or in that of passivity 
(secs. 160-167). ‘ wat 

The sitra gives us an interesting list of Vedic branches of learning 
or subjects of study consisting of the Riuveda (Reveda), Yajuveda 
(Yajurveda), Samaveda, Ahavoanaveda (Atharvana-veda), Itihasa the 
fifth Veda, Nighantu the sixth Veda, six Veddangas, six Updangas, 
works on vahassa (rahasya), Satthitamta (Sastitantva) and many other 
Brahmanical treatises. [he six Vedangas are said to have been 
represented by the auxiliary works on samkhana (arithmetic), sikkha 
(phonetics), kappa (ritual), vagarana (vyakarana, grammar), chanda 
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(metre), nivutta (exegesis) and jo1sa (7yolisa, astronomy—astrology) 
(Aupapatika Sutra, sec. 77). It (sec. 76) speaks of the two allied 
systems of Sankhya and Yoga, while the Jain Anuyogadvadra Sutra 
(sec. 41) mentions Buddhasdsanam (Buddhism), Visestyam (V atsestka 
system), Loka@yatam, Puranas, Vyakarana, Natakas, Vaistkas, 
Kodihayam (Arthasastra of Kautilya), the Kamasutras of Ghodaya- 
muham (Ghotamukham), etc. ‘The same sutra (sec. 107) refers to the 
development of vatihuvijja (vastuvidya) or science of architecture. 
The vaithuvijja and vaddhakisippa as understood in a comprehensive 
sense included as subjects of study the planning and founding of 
cities, towns and villages, the erection of buildings of various styles, 
palaces, Council halls, forts, gateways, decorative designs, selection 
and sanctification of sites, examination of soil, selection and pre- 
paration of building materials, laying out of parks, gardens and 
the rest. The architects were known as thapatis or vaddhakis. 
Carpentry, wood-carving, stone masonry, etc. were all connected 
with the art of building. 

The early Jain and Buddhist texts bear evidence to the progress 
made in jyotisa which was otherwise known as Nakkhattavijja or 
study of the lunar constellations, their positions, movements, 
cataclysms and effects. In Buddha’s time people were familiar with 
the phenomena of lunar and solar eclipses, the names of the seven 
planets, the appearance and disappearance of the comets, and the 
succession of three or six seasons. The experts in jyotisa were 
required to make forecasts of all coming events, celestial or terrestrial 
(Aupapatika Sutra, secs. 36 and 107; cf. Digha Nikaya, 1, p. 10). 

The consecration of King Kiniya (variant Koniya), son of king 
Bhimbhasara (variant Bhambhasara, Pali Bimbisara, Bimbasara of 
the Lalitavistava) in the city of Campa is the grand occasion when 
Campa was visited by Mahavira. The scene of action is laid in the 
Punnabhadda cetiya {cete) which was evidently a Yakkha shrine. 
This shrine was surrounded on all sides by large woodlands. The 
atigust presence of the Master is said to have attracted a large number 
of visitors including all sections of the citizens and all high offictals 
of the State and different Ksatriya tribes such as those of the 
Licchavis and Mallas, the Iksvakus and Jnatris. King Bhimbhasara, 
father of Ktiniya, does not appear to have been present at the 
ceremony of his son’s consecration. The queens of king Kitniya 
are said to have been headed by Dh&rini in some sections and by 
Subhaddha in other contexts. Vajira, who is mentioned as the wife 
of Ajatasatru and daughter of king Prasenajit of Kosala, is con- 
spicuous by her absence in the Jain account. Even the political 
connection of Anga having Campa as its capital with the kingdom of 
Magadha is not indicated. Whether Kuniya was consecrated to the 
tulership of Anga and Campa as an independent monarch or simply 
as a viceroy of his father, the text is silent on this point. Even it 
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may be doubted whether Kiniya of the s#ira is the same person as 
Ajatasatru of the Buddhist texts and Puranas. The tendency of the 
compiler of the s#tva is to describe all persons and things connected 
with Mahavira in their ideal aspect. The queens of King Kiiniya 
were all well-accomplished ladies and perfect beauties. The king 
himself was endowed with all good qualities and bodily perfections 
to be installed, hailed and obeyed as the rightful sovereign of Campa. 
The city itself with its walls, gates, ramparts, palaces, parks and 
gardens, wealth and prosperity, internal joy and happiness, was a 
veritable paradise on earth. These ideal descriptions are just a 
part of the general artifice for magnifying the glory of Mahavira 
and his religion. But it is not difficult to make out that the sutra 
in its extant form is a much later compilation than the age which 
witnessed the advent of Mahavira and the rise of Jainism. The 
sutra refers to certain high officials such as ganandyaga, dandanayaga 
and talavara, whose designations are met with in the Indian inscrip- 
tions of the post-Christian period (sec. 15). That the Jainas were 
out to excel the Brahmins, the Buddhists, and the rest in the art of 
poetical and laboured exaggerations, is particularly noticeable in the 
enumeration and description of the physical characteristics of 
Mahavira as a great man, the characteristics that are said to be 
8,000 in number in place of 32 only of the Buddhist tradition (aftha- 
sahassa-varapurisalakkhanadhare). ‘There are nevertheless a few 
earlier references that help us to clarify some parallel Pali passages. 
For instance, the s#tva expressly mentions the Atharvaveda which 1s 
left to be understood in the Buddhist nzkayas before the expression 
ltthasa pancamam, Itthasa the fifth veda. Although some of the later 
categories of Jain thought such as davva, khetta, kala and bhdva 
(sec. 28), loe, aloe, jiva, ajiva, bandhe, mokkhe and the like (sec. 56) 
are met with, the method of their treatment is still in an earlier 
agé of development. 


ON THE DATE OF LALITADITYA MUKTAPIDA 
By N. N. DASGUPTA 


In the year (of the Laukika era three thousand nine hundred and) 
thirty-one, equivalent to the year 855-6 of the Christian era, came 
to the throne of Kaémira Avantivarman, the first king of the Utpala 
dynasty. ‘This is as much a settled fact as is admittedly correct the 
duration of the regnal periods ascribed in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
to each of the seventeen kings (including Jajja) of the preceding, 
viz. Karkota or Naga, dynasty. Nobody, I believe, has ever 
questioned the correctness of these figures recorded by Kalhana, 
notwithstanding the high degree of probability of their admitting, in 
this or that case emendment in respect of month and day, where the 
Tegnal period is put only by year. Where, however, incertitude 
prevails is about the chronology of the kings of the Karkota dynasty, 
—in particular the date of Lalitaditya Muktapida, its fifth 
representative and the greatest scion. 

Kalihana’s dates for the first five kings of the dynasty, as 
calculated by the late Mr. S. P. Pandit in his learned Introduction 
to the Gaudavaho of Vakapatiraja,' are as follows:— 

(x) Durlabhavardhana, 
alias Prajnaditya .. 36 years (596-632 A.D.) 
(2) Durlabhaka, 


Pratapaditya II .. 50 years (632-082 A.D.) 
(3) Candrapida .. 8 years, 8 months (682-691 A.D.) 
(4) Tarapida .. 4 years, 24 days (691-695 A.D.) 
(5) Lalitaditya 

Muktapida .. 36 years, 7 months, «rr days 


(695-731, A.D.) 


The sum-total of the regnal periods of all the dynastic successors, 
12 in number, of Lalitaditya is 119 years, 1 month and 22 days, but 
by adding this to 731 A.D., we arrive only at 850-51 A.D., which 
thus falls short, it will be noted, of approximately four or five years 
from 855-6 A.D., the real date of Avantivarman’s accession. 

Once upon a time when the knowledge of both history and 
chronology of India of the eighth century A.D. was in its infancy, it 
so happened that Cunningham, having drawn upon M. Rémusat’s 
writings on Chinese annals, detected, as is well known, an ‘error in 
the Kashmir chronology amounting to exactly thirty-one,years’. 
‘According to the chronology of the Rdajatarangini’, opined 
Cunningham, ‘the king of Kashmir in A.D. 631 was Pratapaditya; 
but the mention of his maternal uncle shows that there must be 
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some error in the native history, as the king’s father came to the 
throne in right of his wife, who had no brother. Pratapaditya’s 
accession must, therefore, have taken place after Hwen Thsang’s 
departure from Kashmir in A.D. 633, which makes an error of three 
years in the received chronology. But a much greater difference is 
shown in the reigns of his sons Chandrapida and Muktapida, who 
applied to the Chinese emperor for aid against the Arabs. The date 
of the first application is A.D. 713 while, according to the native 
chronology, Chandrapida reigned from A.D. 680 to 688, which shows 
an error of not less than twenty-five years. But as the Chinese 
annals also record that about A.D. 720 the emperor granted the title 
of king to Chandrapida, he must have been living as late as the 
previous year A.D. 719, which makes the error in the Kashmirian 
chronology amount to exactly thirty-one years. By applying this 
correction to the dates of his predecessors, the reign of his grandfather, 
Durlabha, will extend from A.D. 625 to 661.” 

The chronology of the entire Karkota dynasty, in the light of 
this reckoning, would stand thus:— 


A.D. King. Years. Months. Days. 

625-661 Durlabhavardhana .. 36 

661-711 Durlabhaka ne 50 a 

711~720 Candrapida 8 8 . 
720-724 ‘Tarapida 4 a 24 
724-700 Muktapida 36 4 Tr 
760-761 Kuvalayapida I a 15 
761-768 Vajraditya 7 os oa 
708-772 Prthivyapida 4 I 
772-772 Samgramapida . ae 7 
772-775 Jajja : 3 é 
775-806 Jayapida .. 31 

806-818 Lalitapida 12 

818-825 Samgramapida II Gh 

825-837 Cippata Jayapida iy 

837-874 Ajitapida .. a7 

874-877 Anangapida 3 

877-879 Utpalapida e 


This means that according to Cunningham (and those who 
follow suit), either some reigns of the Karkota dynasty have got to 
be expunged from history, or the date of Avantivarman’s accession 
has got to be dragged down to 880 A.D., in which latter case the 
date of the very composition of the Rajatavangini having had to be 
placed 24 years later than its actual date, viz. 1149 A.D.! What 
other absurdities are liable to follow from this chronological scheme, 
based on Chinese evidence, will be noticed later on. 
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As early as in 1913, Mr. Anand Kaul published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (pp. 197-204), a note on the Gonarda 
dynasty of Kasmira on the basis of Maulvi Hasan Sah’s (1832- 
98 A.D.) Persian History of Kasmiva. ‘The latter based his work on 
Mulah Ahmad’s Persian translation of the Ratnakara Purana, which 
was discovered in the time of Zain-ul-abdin of Kasmira (1422-74 A.D.) 
and translated by Mulah Ahmad under royal orders. The Rainakara 
Purana, presumably based on old records as the Rajatarangini is, 
is now lost, but its contents have, fortunately for us, been utilized in 
Persian by Mulah Ahmad as well as by Hasan. While Kalhana, 
unable to muster up the genuine facts and figures relating to the 
later part of the history of the Gonarda dynasty, had filled up the 
lacuna by the silly attribution of 300 years to the reign of Ranaditya 
alone, the Persian History of Kasmira says, and to all appearance 
correctly, that (i) Ranaditya reigned for only 60 years and 3 months, 
that (ii) seven kings ruled, six preceding and one following him, 
whose accounts have altogether been omitted in the Rajatarangini, 
and also that (iii) this period extended over not 300 years but 
329 years and 5 months. On the authority of this Persian History of 
Kasmiva, Mr. Kaul has assigned the dates 414 to 474 A.D. to 
Ranaditya and 474 to 521 A.D. to his immediate successor, Vinaya- 
ditya. After him, two more kings, Vikramaditya and Baladitya, 
tuled for 42 years and 37 years and 4 months respectively, as we 
learn from the Rajatarangini. Accordingly, Vikramaditya dates from 
521 to 563 A.D., and Baladitya, the last representative of the 
Gonarda family, from 563 to 600 A.D. 

Mr. Kaul’s paper has, however, failed to draw the attention of 
scholars that it did merit. Nor he himself has attempted, so far as I 
know, to see what light the evidence of the Persian History of Kasmira 
is apt to shed on the chronology of the kings of the next, viz. the 
Karkota dynasty, which, however, in the light of dates thus deduced 
from Persian evidence, may be worked out as follows :— 


A.D. 
Durlabhavardhana Prajnaditya .% -. 600-636 
Durlabhaka Pratapdaditya II os .. 636-686 
Candrapida Vajraditya .. - .. 686-694 
Tarapida Udayaditya .. eS .. 694-699 
Muktapida Lalitaditya .. 7 »» 699-736 
Kuvalayapida ea .. i = -736+737 
Vajraditya Vappiyaka Lalitaditya .. ». 9737-744 
Prthivyapida .. ee ‘ -» 744-748 
Sarhgramapida al Ss .. 748-748 
Jajja Pah. ins 7 .. 748-751 
Jayapida Vinayaditya .. ~ ». 751-782 
Lalitapida .. * vr | 6 7S2—70m 


Samgramapida II, Prthivyapida “ .. 794-801 
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roti BY 
Cippata Jayapida Vrhaspati ia .. 801-813 
Ajitapida ¥ Be — .. 813-850 
Anangapida .. be Ue .. 850-853 
Utpalapida... ™ 853-855 


This chronology, which shows a general discrepancy of roughly 
4 to 5 years in all the cases with the chronology as obtained by the 
late Mr. Pandit from the Rajatarangini, fits in so strikingly well with 
the dates of all later kings of Kasmira that it readily puts forth a 
claim to receive our serious attention. Although calculating back 
from the date of Avantivarman’s accession, a result much similar 
to it was liable to be easily surmised, it could not, however, be proved. 
To the ineffective statement of Cunningham that there must 
have been an error of three years in Kalhana’s date of Pratapaditya’s 
accession, a reply was given by Mr. Pandit in the following words: 
eA ass the reigning king in Kashmir in A.D. 631 was not 
Pratapaditya as General Cunningham supposes, but his father 
Durlabhavardhana or Prajnaditya, and Pratapaditya, according to 
calculation, did not come to the throne till towards the close of the 
year 632 A.D. The inaccuracy, therefore, of three years based upon 
the suggestion that Pratapaditya, who had no (maternal) uncle, was 
the reigning prince in A.D. 631 must, it is clear, be given up as alto- 
gether untenable. But as Pratapaditya II did not come to the 
throne until Hiuen Tsang’s departure from Kasmira in 633 A.D., 
my chronology which places Durlabhavardhana in 600-636 A.D. 
answers better to Cunningham’s charge. 

But the date of Lalitaditya Muktapida, as it is in my chronology, 
comes into conflict with the evidence of the Chinese Annals.of the 
T’ang dynasty, which record that ‘after the first Chinese expedition 
in the country of Po-liu (Baltistan) in the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
(between 736 and 747), the King Mou-io-f1 (Muktapida) sent the 
ambassador Ou-li-lo, carrying a missive to the court of China (during 
the reign of the Emperor Hiuen-tsung) for soliciting the establishment 
of a Chinese camp near the lake Mo-ho-po-to-mo-loung (Mahapadma 
Naga). He flattered himself that he could make provision for an 
auxiliary army of 200,000 men, and he reminded that, in concert 
with the king of Central India, he had blocked the five routes of 
Tibet, and obtained many victories over the Tibetans, then the 
dreaded enemies of China.’ The king of Central India with whom 
Mou-io-pt is said to have concluded an alliance is assumed to have 
been Yasovarman, the I-cho-fan-ma, king of Central India, who is 
recorded to have sent in 731 his minister Seng-po-to to the Chinese 
court,’ with what object and result nobody knows. 

The correctness of the restoration of the two Chinese names,. 
Mou-to-p1 and I-cho-fan-ma, to Sanskrit as Muktapida and Yaso- 
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varman, we need not doubt. But either this Chinese date for the 
Kasmirian embassy (after 736-47 A.D.) is correct and my date for 
Lalitaditya Muktapida (699-736 A.D.) is wrong, or vice versa. 
Hitherto most of the scholars, European and Indian, have preferred 
to entertain the Chinese dates in respect of the Karkota dynasty, 
being considerably prevailed on by the anomaly that be in the later 
history of the Gonarda dynasty in consequence of Kalhana’s attribu- 
tion of three centuries to one particular reign. But since that 
problem has been solved, it will now be more a matter of opinion, 
and pethaps of sentiment, too, than anything else to go on abiding 
by the artificial emendations which we have been practising so long, 
and thus suffer the whole chronology of the Karkota dynasty to 
remain into the same hopeless state of confusion. 

There is, of course, nothing that is absurd, silly or incongruous 
in a possibility, as is evinced by the Chinese story, of an alliance of 
Muktapida of Kasmira with the or a king of Central India. But 
what the Rajatarangini tells us is not that. It knows entirely a 
different story, and relates it with that unfaltering tone of an 
authority which renders 1t more than difficult to discredit the account 
even in the matter of details. | 

According to the Rdgatarangini, the first exploit of Lalitaditya 
Muktapida after he ascended the throne was the discomfiture of 
Yasovarman of Kanyakubja, and the event has obviously to be 
placed early in Lalitaditya’s reign. The operation was of ‘long 
duration’, implying probably that the victor had to encounter a 
strong resistance from the king of Kanyakubja, who was ultimately 
decreed to be ‘entirely uprooted’ (samilam udapajayat, Rajt., IV, 
140). The land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamun4 to 
that of the Kalika (probably the Kali-nadi) submitted to Lalitaditya 
even like the courtyard of his own palace: 


Kimanyam Kanyakubj = orvet Yamunaparato hsyasa \ 
abhid = &Kaltka-tiram grha-pranganavadvase| Ibid., 146. 


And not only the poets Vakpati, Rajasri and Bhavabhiiti, who had 
been in the court of the king of Kanyakubja, went over to the king of 
Kaémira to chant his songs but irony of fate led Yasovarman himself, 
-too, after the loss of his civil existence as a monarch, to be a pane- 
gyrist, evidently in Kasmira, of his conqueror’s virtues (Jito yayau 
Yasovarmad tadguna-stutivanditam,—Ibid., 144). Never again could 
Yagovarman tegain his kingdom which was thus annexed by 
Lalitaditya, and what we find afterwards (after his dig-vijaya was 
over) is that, ‘swelled with pride Lalitaditya bestowed the land of 
Kanyakubja with its villages to (the shrine of) Aditya (which he had 
erected) at the town of Lalitapura’ (Latpur). The enduring occupa- 
tion of Kanauj and its adjoining territories by Lalitaditya is also’ 
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indubiously borne out by the hoard of his coins discovered in the 
Banda district of the United Provinces.® 

If the Chinese account of Lalitaditya’s alliance with the king of 
Central India whom we have been accustomed to identify with 
Vasovarman, and their embassies in 731 and after 730-47 A.D. to the 
Chinese court be not untrue, Kalhana’s narrative of Yasovarman’s 
overthrow by Lalitaditya early in the latter's reign must be viewed as 
a fabricated and out-and-out bogus one, even with 724-760 A.D. as 
the date of Lalitaditya. ‘The attempt at compromise of the two 
facts, viz. YaSovarman’s discomfiture at the hands of the Kasmirian 
hero and yet an alliance between them, by saying, “In this case 
Muktapida’s war with Yasovarman, and the latter's defeat, must fall 
after the date of Muktapida’s embassy to the Chinese court’,”? may 
very well satisfy the condition from the Chinese point of view, but 
the evidence, so sharp and postive, of the Kajatarangini categorically 
refuses to admit of any such compromise as would seek to place the 
event of Lalitaditya’s routing Yasovarman so very late in his reign. 
This is exactly the consideration which has led Dr. R. S. Tripathi to 
turn a corner and remark that Lalitaditya ‘ suffered his adversary after 
a nominal acknowledgement of supremacy to remain on the throne ® 
(of Kanauj) so as to render the possibility of the alliance in question 
of the two kings after 736-47 A.D. feasible’. But the remark is 
but the outcome of begging the question on the conjectures that 
Kalhana’s statement of Yasovarman’s being ‘uprooted entirely’ 
means that he was ‘perhaps put to death during the course of the 
conflict’, and that Kalhana’s testimony is ‘dubious’ inasmuch as 
he after indicating’ the ‘death’ of Yasovarman elsewhere affirms that 
he (Yasovarman) became by his defeat a panegyrist of Lalitaditya’s 
virtues, and so on. No testimony is, however, more indubious than 
that of Kalhana when he narrates the Lalitaditya-Yasovarman 
episode, and if one gives credit, as Dr. Tripathi has done,® to the 
catastrophe of Yasovarman’s overthrow as having occurred early in 
Lalitaditya’s reign, one cannot in the same breath maintain that the 
self-same Yasovarman after having lost his crown and kingdom 
could possibly be a party to the alleged alliance of the Chinese 
Annals. With this image in the mind, one does, necessarily, repose 
trust in the innocent anecdotes of the Jaina Caritas and Kosas, 
which invent a date between 750 and 754 A.D. as the year of: 
Yasovarman’s demise,—anecdotes which otherwise deserved, I am 
afraid, a categorical refusal even for a passing glance in the making 
of history. If, even, YaSovarman really continued to live somewhere 
near Gwalior till civca 752 A.D., he cannot be ‘the king of Central 
India’, whom the Chinese sources mean to have been Lalitaditya’s 
confederate in the matter of begging Chinese help. 

The next point for consideration is why at all should a mighty 
potentate like Lalitaditya go to apply for aid to the Chinese emperor. 
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The only two probable quarters from which he might apprehend 
trouble or invasion were the Arabs (Mlecchas) in the west, and the 
Tibetans (Bhauttas) in the north-east. As to the Arabs, the late 
Mr. Pandit very aptly remarked about sixty years ago that, ‘The 
account of this (Lalitaditya’s) reign is particularly detailed (in the 
Rajatarangint), and so full, both as regards his internal and external 
policy, that it is not credible that a mention of or reference to an 
invasion of his kingdom by the Arabs could have been omitted. 
Nor is it likely that any invasion by the Arabs could have taken 
place or been threatened during his reign, which was one of aggression 
all round and full of brilliant victories. He 1s described as having 
carried his arms of conquest far beyond the borders of Kashmir 
towards the north and the north-west....... "10 “General 
Cunningham is wrong’, pointed out also Lévi and Chavannes, ‘in 
Supposing that the fear of the Arabs had driven him to take that 
step. Rdajatarangini (Ed. Stein, IV, 167) seems to make allusion to 
a tripple victory (of Lalitaditya) over the Arabs.’" The same can 
also be said, with equal aptitude, of the Tibetans, for while recounting 
the Chinese notice of the Annals of how Lalitaditya reminded the 
Chinese emperor that in concert with the king of Central India he 
had blocked the five routes of Tibet, we are also distinctly told that 
he (Lalitaditya) ‘had obtained many victories over the Tibetans’,” 
and in support of his victories over the Tibetans, Lévi and 
Chavannes quote the Rajatavangint, IV, 168: 
Cinta na drsta Bhauttanam vaktre prakytipandure | 
Vanaukasam iva Krodhah svabhdvakapile mukhe \ 


If, therefore, neither the Tibetans nor the Arabs proved to be 
any source of menace to Lalitaditya, why should he then possibly 
induce himself to beg help of the Chinese (or any other foreign) 
king? The Tibetans are reported to have been ‘then the dreaded 
enemies of China’ (advarsaires alors redoutés de la chine),® and if 
aid against them were a requirement on the part of somebody, 
does not the fact of the case demand that it was, on the contrary, for 
Hiuen-tsung to supplicate aid from one who had already won many 
victories over the Tibetans ? 

There is, moreover, some bearing of Lalitaditya’s reign on the 
contemporary history of Bengal. In course of his dig-vijaya in the 
eatly part of his reign, Lalitaditya marched to the east when, as 
Kalhana (IV, 148) relates, a troop of elephants from Gauda-mandala 
(W. and N. Bengal) joined Lalitaditya, implying acknowledgment, 
direct or indirect, of his suzerainty by the kingdom of Gauda. After 
the lapse of a considerable period of time, as the interspersion of the 
number of verses in the Rajatavanginit in and between the two events 
would bring home, the king of Gauda was, at the behest of Lalitaditya, 
compelled to go over to Kasmira to be murdered there (Rajt., IV, 
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323-30), in spite of the guarantee of safety that Lalitaditya had 
offered him previously. There are reasons to suppose that this king 
of Gauda (if he was different from the king of Gauda-mandala who 
had supplied him with the troop of elephants during his dig-vijaya) 
also acknowledged the supremacy of Lalitaditya.14 Our knowledge 
of the past of Bengal has advanced to this extent that we can today 
safely place the establishment of the Pala kingdom of Gauda by - 
Gopala I in the second quarter of the eighth century, or at the 
Jatest by 750 A.D. Ii we still have the fancy for making Lalitaditya 
rule till 700 A.D., we do thereby run the risk of postulating that 
Gopala I was to have been the wretched vassal-king of Gauda 
who was treacherously assassinated by his overlord, Lalitaditya, in 
Kasmira! Furthermore, the date 724-60 A.D. for Lalitaditya 
makes the reign of his grandson, Jayapida, fall as late as in 775-800 
A.D., and those students of Indian history of this period to whom 
it really concerns would readily realize how the history of Jayapida, 
thus a contemporary of Dharmapala of Bengal and Indrayudha and 
Cakrayudha of Kanauj, ill suits the exegencies of chronology, when 
they have got to explain the fact, in particular, of the reconquest by 
Jayapida of Kanyakubja which had in the meantime asserted 
independence (Rajt., IV, 470). 

I agree with all those whoever maintain that ‘the Chinese have 
been more precise in their system of chronology’, but this, I trust, 
does not amount to saying, or is not another way of putting, that a 
gospel truth the Chinese narratives invariably contain with regard 
to dates and facts. Rockhill’s experience led him to say in his 
Life of the Buddha what may profitably be quoted here in this con- 
nection: ‘I remark, en passant, that all Chinese works do not agree 
about events in Tibetan history; thus in the Wei-thang-thu-chi, 
p. 127, we hear of a treaty concluded between Te-tsung and 
Khri-srong. But Te-tsung only became emperor of China in 799. 
It, moreover, calls them the uncle and the nephew. We know, 
however, that Khri-srong’s uncle was the Emperor Tchong tsong 
(684-716)’.15 Another case in point is the evidence of Ma-twa-lin, 
for whom it was left to correct the Life of Hiuen tsang, when it 
originally read that Harsavardhana died towards the end of the 
young Hui period, i.e. in or about 655 A.D. Again, according to the 
History of the Miang dynasty, Gat-ya-sju-ting (Giyas-ud-din), king of 
Bengal, sent in 1409 A.D. an embassy to China with many presents; 
but the history of Bengal knows of no king of that name in that 
year (or early in the fifteenth century) when it was Sams-ud-din 
who ruled over the province.!® Some more instances there are to 
be cited, but need they not. ‘Embassy ’-complex seems to hav 
characterized the early Chinese much more than any other nation © 
the world, and the authenticity of the stories of the Indian embassie* 


of Candrapida, Yasovarman and Lalitaditya in so quick a successio# 
2B 
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as within less than thirty years’ time, to the court of China, without 
any reason which is capable of standing scrutiny, requires to be 
unreservedly questioned once, twice and hundred times. If even 
the embassies were realities, there seems to have been errors of date 
in the Chinese Annals. But, nevertheless, what is advanced here as 
merely a suggestion has no design to assume the character of 
dogmatism. The suggestion only places on record an alternative 
date for Lalitaditya Muktapida, and thus for all other kings of his 
dynasty, which appears likely to be more in keeping with the con- 
temporary and nearly contemporary events of Indian History. We 
cannot gauge the amount of authenticity of the Ratnékara Purana 
of unknown date as a historical record, but what date it has given 
us for Lalitaditya Muktapida, even as a stroke of accident, if it be 
really so, can very well challenge the date obtainable from the 
Chinese Kecords, which requires a constrained shifting of events 
from here to there in the Indian History of that age, and throws the 
history of the Karkota dynasty of the Rajatarangini to the threshold 
of fiction, where every event narrated is fated to be at the mercy 
of option for acceptance or not. 
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THE STATUS OF SUDRAS IN THE DHARMASUTRAS 
By U. N. GHOSHAL 


The materials in the Dharmasuiras enable us to trace with some 
fulness the status of the varnas at the two opposite poles of the 
social system, namely the Sidras and the Brahmanas. ‘The old 
Vedic dogma of origin of the four varnas out of different parts of the 
Creator’s body, furnishing the grand justification for differences 
between the vavnas, is mentioned by VaSistha (IV. 3). To this 
Vasistha adds (VI. 23-24), in the fashion of some of the older texts, 
a pointed contrast between the high qualities of the Brahmanas 
and the evil characteristics of the Siidras. It is in the background 
of such views that we can best understand the remarkable list of 
disabilities of the Stidras in our present works. ‘These disabilities 
may be summarized under three broad heads, namely, Social, 
Religious and Civil. 

I. Socal disabthites.—Repeatedly in the Dharmasutras contact 
with the Sfidra is declared to be a sinful act on the part of the 
higher classes. To take a few examples, Gautama (IX. 11) forbids 
the snataka to sip water offered by a Sidra. According to Vasistha 
(VI. 26-30; X. 31) a Brahmana by eating such food disgraces himself 
and his family, while by abstaining from the same he gains great 
spiritual merit. Apastamba (I. 5. 16. 33; I. 5. 17. 1) goes so far as 
to state that if a Sudra touches one during his meal, the latter must 
leave it off. Gautama (XXV. 7) includes connexion with Sidra 
women in the list of sins requiring to be expiated with a penance. 
Apastamba (I. 7. 21. 13; Zbid., 17) includes cohabiting of Aryan 
women with Sadras and eating the remnants of a Sadra’s food in 
the list of acts causing impurity. Baudhayana (II. 1. 2. 6) mentions 
serving Sadras among acts causing loss of caste. In another passage 
(II. 3. 6. 22) Baudhayana forbids a sndtaka to go alone on a journey 
with Siidras.2 Visnu (XL. 1-2) includes service of the Sadra among 
sins rendering one unfit to receive alms, and requiring a penance for 
their expiation. In another place (LX XI. 48) Visnu declares that 
the householder must not give advice to a Sidra. Again, he says 
(LXXI. 64) that the householder must not dwell in a kingdom 
governed by Sidras, thus showing that the latter was regarded as 


1 With the above cf. Sankha-Likhita, No. 434. 

2 It may be added that a passage (IV.1.5) belonging to the later and less authen- 
tic portion of Baudhayana’s work imposes similarly a penance for eating Siidra’s 
food or for cohabiting with a Sidra woman. 
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lying outside the pale of civilization. Finally, we may mention 
that marriages of men of higher classes with Sidra women, though 
recognized, are viewed with strong disapproval in the Dharmasuivas 
and the issue of such marriages are not allowed to share in the 
inheritance. 

Il. Religious disabilities—The Stdra by contrast with the 
other varnas is an ekajate and is, as such, excluded from the privileges 
attendant upon investiture with the sacred thread (upanayana). 
Apastamba (I. 1. 1. 6) expressly excludes the Sfidras along with 
those who have committed evil deeds from the privileges of initiation 
(upanayana), Vedic study and kindling of the sacred fire. Vasistha 
(IV. 3), quoting a Vedic authority (Rgveda, X. go. 12), shuts out the 
Sidra from sacraments. With him agrees Visnu who declares 
(II. 3) that for the first three classes alone who are called twice-born, 
there are prescribed the whole series of sacraments beginning with 
impregnation and ending with cremation, to the accompaniment of 
mantra utterances. How much the presence of Sadras at the 
domestic ceremonies was banned, is proved by a number of passages. 
According to Visnu (V. 115) entertainment of a Stidra at an offering 
to the gods (daiva) or to the manes (piéirya) 1s to be punished with a 
fine of a hundred panas. Elsewhere (I/XX XI. 16) he forbids Sadras 
even to look at a Svaddha. The use of a Sadra wife for gratification 
alone and her unfitness for religious performances are expressed 
with emphatic, almost brutal frankness in a number of texts. 
According to Vasistha (XVIII. 17-18) a Brahmana must not approach 
his Sadra wife after building a fire-altar for the Srauta sacrifice, 
for such a wife is espoused for pleasure only. According to Visnu 
(XX VI. 4-5) no twice-born man shall ever perform religious duties 
(dharmakarya) with his Stdra wife, for such a wife can never cause 
religious merit (dharma), but is intended only for gratifying lust 
(vait\.2 Again, the Dharmasdtras take special care to prevent the 
Sadra’s participation in the privileges of sacrifice. According to 
Gautama (XX. 1) sacrificing for a Sudra and accepting a Sfdra’s 
money for performing a sacrifice, are acts for which a father must 
be cast off by his son. Similarly Vasistha (XV. 11) includes one 
who sacrifices for Sfidras in the list of those who are to be cast off. 





1 Vasistha (I. 25-27) quotes a view permitting the twice-born classes to marry 
fidra women only to reject it. One whose only wife is a Sfidra is unfit for invitation 
to a funeral repast according to Gautama (XV. 18) and to make offerings to the gods 
according to Vasistha (XIV. 11). Baudhayana (II. 3. 6. 32) says that a Brahmana 
with a Sidra wife, who lives for twelve years in a ee with water obtainable from 
wells alone, becomes equal to a Sidra. The son of a Sidra wife, being not an heis, 
but a kinsman, is entitled to maintenance alone according to Gautama (XXVIII. 39) 
(Cf. Vasistha, XVII. 38/; Baudhayana, IT. 2. 3. 32/). 
2 For a repulsive reference to the sinful consequences attending connection 
with a Sidra woman immediately after a funeral repast, see Gautama (XV. 22). 
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The Dharmasitras, above all, keep the privilege of Vedic study 
as a secret to be closely guarded against Stdras. Gautama (XVI. 10), 
as also Visnu (XXX. 4), forbids the study of the Veda in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sidras. Baudhayana (I. 11. 21. 15) requires a Brah- 
mana to discontinue recitation of the Veda as long as he is within 
hearing or sight of Sidras. Apastamba (I. 3. 9. 6; Lbid., 9), after 
declaring that the Veda must not be studied in a cremation-ground 
(Smasana) says that the Stdra and the outcast are included under 
the last term. The climax is reached in Gautama who imposes 
(XII. 4-6) punishments of atrocious cruelty upon Sidras intentionally 
listening to a recitation of the Veda, or else reciting or even re- 
membering Vedic texts. Vasistha (XVIII. 13) utters a compre- 
hensive ban against the Suadra’s participation in the ‘social and 
religious privileges of the higher classes. .As the sinful Sadra stock, 
he says from Yama’s quotation, is manifestly a cremation-ground, 
the Veda must not be studied in the presence of a Siidra. One 
must not, Vasistha continues, give advice (mati) to a Sidra nor eat 
the remnants of his food (ucchista), nor teach him the sacred law 
(dharma), nor order him to perform a penance (vrata). 

III. Czvil disabtlities.—The different scales of penalties for 
Sadra and Brahmana offenders against person and property are 
well illustrated in Apastamba (II. 10. 27. 8-9). Here we read that 
a man of the first three varnas committing adultery with a Sudra 
woman is to be banished, while a Sidra committing the same offence 
with a woman of the first three classes, is to suffer capital punishment. 
In another place (II. 10. 27. 16-17) Apastamba tells us that a Sfidra 
who commits homicide or theft or appropriates the property of 
others is to be punished with confiscation of his possessions and death, 
while a Brahmana committing the same offences is to be blind- 
folded. We have a still more glaring instance of the inequality of 
penalties and penances in the clauses of our present works relating 
to the punishments for murder. In Vasistha (XX. 31/f.) the penalty 
for the murder of a Ksatriya, a Vaisya and a Sidra consists of 
penances for eight, six, and three years respectively. In Apastamba 
(I. 9. 24. 1f) it comprises payment of one thousand, one hundred 
and ten cows respectively along with a bull. Combining the two 
groups, Baudhayana (I. 10. rg. 1f. combined with II. 1. 1. 8f) 
prescribes the respective payments of the same numbers of cows 
and the bull along with penances for nine years, three years, and 
one year respectively. Similarly Gautama (XIII. 14f) mentions 
payments of the cows and the bull as aforesaid together with keeping 
the vow of continence (brahmacarya) for six years, three years, and 
one year tespectively. We may conclude this point by offering a 
few examples of punishments relating specifically to Stra offenders 
against the higher classes. For intentionally abusing or assaulting 
a man of the twice-born classes, the Sidra is to be punished with 
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mutilation according to Gautama (XII. 1), while the Sadra speaking 
evil of such a man is to have his tongue cut off according to Apa- 
stamba (II. 10. 27. 14). For criminal intercourse with a woman of 
the first three classes, the Saidra is to suffer mutilation of his limb 
and confiscation of all his property according to Gautama (XII. 2) 
or else, capital punishment according to Apastamba (II. 10. 27. 9). 
Even for assuming a position equal to the twice-born classes, the 

aidra is to suffer corporal punishment according to Gautama 
(XII. 7), Apastamba (II. 10. 27. 15) and Visnu (V. 19). 

And yet it would appear that the Sidras were too important 
or numerous a section of the population even within the Aryan pale, 
to be treated as a class without rights. To begin with their right 
to a relatively high social status, a somewhat obscure text in Baudha- 
yana (I. 5. 10. 20) hints at.the employment of Sidra cooks under the 
superintendence of Aryas (aryddhisthita), provided they observed 
simple sanitary rules. Apastamba (I. 6. 18. 14) allows eating the 
food even of a Sidra on the condition of his living under one’s 
protection for the sake of spiritual merit (dharmopanata explained 
by Haradatta,! as dharmariham upanata Gsritah).2 In another 
passage (II. 2. 3. 4f) Apastamba distinctly sanctions preparation 
of food for the Vaisvadeva ceremony (i.e. as explained by Hara- 
datta, for use of the householder and his wife) by Stidra cooks under 
superintendence of Aryas (dryadhisthita) or even without such 
supervision (pavoksam). Only the Sidra must observe the necessary 
sanitary precautions, and in the latter case his food must be placed 
on the fire and sprinkled with water.* After this it is intelligible 
that Apastamba (I. 5. 16. 22) forbids food brought by an impure 
(aprayata) Sidra to be eaten. Visnu (LVII. 16) allows the food of 
certain classes of persons including a slave, a herdsman and a barber 
to be eaten, although they are Sidras. Honour to an aged Sidra 
fellow-citizen 1s enjoined by Gautama (VI. 10).4 Apastamba tells us 
how Sidra guests apparently belonging to two distinct classes are 
to be entertained by Brahmanas. According to him (II. 2. 4. 19-20) 
a Sidra coming to a Brahmana as a guest shall be given some work 
and then entertained, or else the Brahmana’s slaves shall fetch food 
from the royal stores (réjakula) and honour (pijayeyuh) the Stidra 





1 Commentary on Apasitamba-Dharmasiira. Ed. in Kashi Skt. Series, No. 93. 
Benares, 1932. 

2 Haradatta takes this qualifying clause to mean that the food of a Sidra who 
lives under one’s protection for the sake of wealth (ariha) is not to be eaten. Ac- 
cording to the saine commentator, Apastamba’s text quoted above applies to times 
of distress, but this interpretation lacks corroboration. ‘ 

8 Haradatta, whom Biihler follows, would confine the scope of Apastamba 
(I. 6. 18. 14) quoted above to times of distress. 

4 The text is to the effect that among fellow-citizens (pauvas) even a Stidra of 
eighty years or more shall be honoured by one young enough to be his son, by risiDg 
though not by salutation (ab/évadanam). 
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as a guest.1 The kind treatment of Vaisya and Sadra guests by 
the Brahmana householder is enjoined by Visnu (LXVII. 37). 

More important than the above as an illustration of the Sidra’s 
social status is the reference to his occupation. Following the older 
Vedic authorities the Dharmasutras declare the Sidra’s duty (dharma) 
to be the service of the higher classes. But at the same time they 
assign the practice of mechanical arts as the Siidra’s alternative, 
or additional occupation. Thus Gautama (X. 56/), while declaring 
Service (paricarya) of other varnas to be the Sadra’s duty (dharma) 
as well as means of livelihood (vrtt?), says that the Sidra may live 
by practising the mechanical arts.?, Visnu who distinguishes (II. 4/) 
clearly between the dharma and the vyitz of the four classes says that 
the Stdra’s duty is to serve the twice-born classes while his means 
of livelihood are all mechanical arts (sarvasilbant). We may refer 
in this connection to the remarkable text of Gautama (X. 69) which 
not only takes for granted interchange of occupations between 
Sidras and other classes but also places them in such cases on the 
same social level. In this passage we are told that when Aryans 
and non-Aryans exchange their occupations, there is equality 
between them.? 

While enjoining upon the Sidra the duty of service, our present 
authors leave us in no doubt that he was entitled to the privileges 
of family life. Gautama (X. 53-55) prescribes the Siidra’s duty of 
offering funeral oblations, of maintaining his dependants, and of 
living with his wife. How much the Siidra’s position was removed 





1 Haradatta takes the above to imply that the king has to keep stcres of rice 
ready in each village for honouring Sidra guests. This would imply State provision 
for Sidra guests in the villages, matching no doubt the State guest-house in the 
capital spoken of by Apastamba (II. 10. 25. 8-9). 

2 Maskari (commentator on Gauiama-Dharmasitra, Ed. in Bibliotheca Sansknita, 
No. 50, Mysore, 1917) tries to reconcile Gautama’s statements by saying in his 
commentary on Gautama (X. 56) that a good Siidra shall simultaneously practise 
agriculture, etc., and service, while his opposite shall only perform agriculture, etc. 
Again he says (on Gautama, X. 59) that the Sadra who is unable to perform service 
shall live by the occupation of a craftsman (§2/p7m), and failing in this, by the occu- 
pation of an artisan (kavu). It is, however, improbable that in actual practice the 
Sfidra would prefer service to an independent profession, or would even care to 
practise both. 

3 Explaining this passage Haradatta says that in such a case there does not 
exist the relation of master and servant between Aryans (identified with the three 
higher castes) and the non-Aryans (identified with the Siidras). In such a case even a 
Brahmana who performs the occupation of a non-Aryan need not be served by a 
Sidra. Onthe other hand, even a Sfidra who does the work of an Aryan must not 
be despised by others following non-Aryan occupations, because of his inferior birth. 
The explanation of Maskari is closely similar. 

_ # Haradatta and Maskari agree in taking Gautama’s injunction (X. 59) to a 
Siidra to live upon the remnants of his master’s food to apply to one who has not 
entered the householder’s life. 
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from that of a slave is proved by another passage. If the Sidra 
places himself under the protection of an Arya, continues Gautama 
in the same context (X. 61), the latter must support him when he 1s 
unable to work. 

We have seen how the Dharmasitra texts-quoted above permit 
the Sudra the alternative or additional occupation of living by the 
mechanical arts. ‘This evidently gives the Sfidra the title to acquire 
property by adopting an independent profession. We have indirect 
evidence of the Stidra’s acquisition of property and even of his 
hoarding wealth in the very texts which charge him with burdens 
of a different character. Gautama (X. 62) declares that the Sidra 
must support his master of the higher caste when fallen into distress, 
the Siidra’s hoard (nicaya) serving this purpose. Again, according 
to Gautama (XVIII. 24f) a Brahmana for the purpose of completing 
a marriage ceremony (vivahasiddit) and of providing means Of 
performance of religious rites (dharmatantrasamyoga), can take an 
article (dvavya), evidently by force, from a Sidra! Again, according 
to Apastamba (I. 2. 7. 20-21) a Vedic student (Brahmacarin) may 
take the wealth (avtha) of a Sadra for his teachet’s fee (Vedadaksina) 
when the latter has fallen into distress, or according to others at 
all times. 

As regards the Siidra’s title to religious rights we think that 
the extraordinary severity of Gautama’s punishments for Sidras 
for even hearing or remembering Vedic texts indicates a determined 
attempt made by them in some cases to invade this most cherished 
privilege of the Brahmanas. Similarly, the heavy penance for 
sacrificing on the Sudra’s behalf would suggest that Brahmanas 
sometimes could be found for performing sacrifices with the Stidra’s 
money. More significant for our present purpose is the express 
permission given to the Sitidras by our present authorities for per- 
forming sacraments and sacrifices to a limited extent. An authority 
quoted by Gautama (X. 52) permits a Sadra to wash his hands and 
feet for the ceremonial sipping (acamana), while Gautama himself 


(X. 53) expressly allows a Sidra to offer oblations to his ancestors 
(svaddhakarma).? In the same context Gautama (X. 65) quotes an 
authority allowing Sidras to perform a select list of seven small 
Vedic sacrifices (Pakayajnas). We may quote here the specific 
instance of the Rathakavas (chariot-makers) to show how far a 





1 The above follows Haradatta’s reading dharmatantrasamyoge together with 
his explanation. Maskari’s reading dharmatantrasamge meaning ‘in the event of 
discontinuance of religious rites’ practically leads to the same conclusion. It 
deserves to be remarked that according to Haradatta as well as Maskari just enough 
may be taken that is necessary, and taking more than that_is a sin. 

2 In the passages of Baudhayana (I. 5. 10. 20) and Apastamba (II. 2. 3. 4f) 
quoted above permitting the use of Sidra cooks, they are allowed the right of cere 
monial sipping of the water (acamana) after the fashion of their masters. 
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professional class recognized in the older Vedic works as belonging 
to the Sidra caste and in our present authorities as deriving their 
origin from the union of Sidra males and Vaisya females, was 
credited with religious as well as civil rights during this period. 
It has been shown in another place? how Apastamba S.S. (XVIII. 
10) alone among the Svautasutvas, includes the Rathakavas, though 
alternatively with the Aksavapa (‘thrower of dice’) and Govikarta 
(‘huntsman’) in the list of Ratnzns (‘Jewel-holders’) at the Ratna- 
havimsit ceremony of the Rajastya. Again Baudhayana Gr. Su. 
(II. 5. 8. 9) by prescribing different seasons for the initiation (upa- 
nayana) of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Rathakaras, implicitly 
admit the last-named to the most important of the Vedic sacra- 
ments. In the Dharmasutvas, however, including that of Baudha- 
yana this privilege is withheld from the Rathakaras. 

Turning, lastly, to the civil rights of the Sidras, we may state 
that the clauses of the law of penances and of criminal law above- 
mentioned for offences against Studras, are indeed proportionately 
much lighter than those prescribed for offences against the higher 
classes. But.they at least imply that the Siidra was invested with 
the rights of person and property. In particular the Stdra, as we 
have seen, has a weregild of ten cows, and alternatively or in addition, 
his murder is visited with penance of one year (or three years). 
Again, the Sidra is qualified in the Dhaymasitras to be a witness in 
judicial trials (cf. Gautama, XIII. 3; Vasistha, XVI. 29-30; Baudha- 
yana, I. 10. 19. 13). Vismu moreover mentions a penance for the 

tidra’s giving false evidence (VIII. 17) as well as the form of the 
judge’s address to a Sidra witness (VIII. 23). Reference may be 
made, finally, to the important text of Gautama (XI. 22-23), which 
entitles cultivators, herdsmen and artisans, among others, to 
declare their customs (aviha) through their proper spokesmen at the 
judicial trials. As there is little doubt that the classes here men- 
tioned mostly belonged to the Sidra caste, it would follow that some 
of the Sadras had developed a stable organization under authorized 
leaders and that their customs had acquired binding authority in 
the law-courts. 





* For references to Rathakaras in the Yajus samhitas and the Brahmanas, see 
U.N. Ghoshal, A History of Hindu Public Life, Pt. 1, p. 134f. For their mixed 
origin, see Baudhayana (I. 9. 17. 6). 

2A History of Hindu Public Life, loc. cit, 
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THE BACKGROUND OF AJAKALAPAKA (AJAKALAKA) 
YAKKHA AND ASSAMUKHI YAKKHINI IN THE INDUS 
MYTHOLOGY 


In my article—Indus Script and Taninic Code’\—I was interested 
intey alia in the question of continuity of the tradition of the 
Indus Valley civilization in the subsequent history of India. It may 
be recalled that in it, the Indus seals could not but be taken as 
belonging to three groups: (1) those used as anklets, a few in 
number; (2) those used for instructional purposes, also few in 
number; and (3) those serving the purpose of trade-marks and 
forming the bulk. It was shown that the continuity of the technique 
of the Indus seals belonging to the third group might be traced in 
that of the punch-marked coins, the inscriptions on which, con- 
sisting in a number of picture-signs, contain either the name of the 
manufacturer or that of the place of their origin. As regards the 
seals belonging to the second group, their obvious purpose was to 
indicate from which picture-sign a particular letter-sign was derived. 
And with regard to the seals of the first group, it was suggested that 
in their mythological devices one might get the key or clue to the 
decipherment of the inscriptions recording presumably the name of 
the divinity or divinities prominently represented. In one of these 
devices was found the Indus symbolical background of the Vedic 
allegorical verse speaking of the Tree of Life, z.e. the Asvattha on 
which dwell two suparnas (mythical birds) as inseparable com- 
rades, one eating the fruit thereof and the other not eating but 
simply looking on (reflecting). If it be a correct surmise from an 
objective study of the Indus inscriptions that the script, as dis- 
tinguished from the pictographs of Egypt and Sumeria, represents 
mostly a syllabic system of writing, one cannot help being tempted to 
think that the inscription below the mythological device records 
somehow or other the name of the two divinities as sauparana, 
pronounced suparna. But until corroborated by a stronger evidence, 
this is nothing more than a pious wish or pure guesswork (Pl. II 
fig. 1 of the B. C. Law Vol., Part II). | ! 

I have just received a reprint from an informative and highly 
suggestive article—Kgvedic River-goddesses and an Indus Valley 
Seal—contributed by Dr. O. H. De A. Wijesekera to the University 
of Ceylon Review, in which he has creditably attempted to explain 








1 B.C. Law Volume, Part II, pp. 46rff. 
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the details of the mythological device on another amulet seal (see 
Pl. II, fig. 2) with the help of certain descriptions in the hymns of the 
Rgveda. Here the seven female divinities in the register of the seal 
concerned appear in tunic and fast-moving gait. They are human- 
bodied but cow-hoofed and horse-necked and horse-faced. Another 
female divinity in the middle of the middle row, also cow-hoofed 
and horse-faced, figures in a kneeling posture and suppliant attitude 
before a standing male divinity within the arbour of two aSvattha 
branches. Behind this female divinity one can see a horse-necked 
and horse-faced bull. ‘The Rgvedic references, exhaustively cited by 
Dr. Wijesekera, enable him to suggest that here most probably is a 
plastic representation of Vrsan, the male god, the river-goddess 
Sarasvati and her seven sisters, also described as ‘the seven milch- 
cows , ‘the seven damsels’ and ‘the seven mothers’ in other contexts. 
Proceeding in this train of imagination, the bull itself might be 
taken to stand for the Vrsabha regarded as the symbol of the virile 
energy. Assuming his interpretation to be sound and correct, who 
knows that the happy day may not come in near or distant future 
when the inscription of six letter-signs above will be found to record 
the name of the seven female divinities in the register as sapta 
priyasa (=sapla priydsah) meaning “the seven damsels’! 

All these are by the way. My immediate concern is with two 
other amulet seals. The mythological device on one of them (PI. IT, 
fig. 3) presents in the upper row six cow-hoofed and horse-headed 
human figures, three male and three female, all in a walking posture, 
and in the lower row a male sacrificer in a kneeling posture behind a 
he-goat with its head turned towards him, while before it there is 
to be seen a standing divinity within the arbour of the same two 
asvattha branches. Although the upper part of the divinity is 
missing, it seems very likely that there figured the same mule-god 
as that on the seal of Pl. II, fig. 2. The seal bears no inscription. 
It would seem almost certain that in the lower device we have the 
Indus mythical background of the Ajakalapaka? or Ajakalaka 3 
Yakkha tamed by the Buddha.‘ 

The device on the second seal (Pi. IT, fig. 5) shows a cow-hoofed 
and horse-faced female divinity, who has come out of her tree- 
abode to attack and catch hold of a conventionalized lion-like or 
tiger-like wild beast frowning at her. Here we have definitely the 
Indus mythical background of the Assamukhi VYakkhini (Horse- 


1 The device may also be regarded as an Indus prototype of the later repre- 
sentation of the sun-god in a chariot drawn by seven horses. 

* Udana, IV, 5; also its Commentary, /.P.T.S., 1886, pp. 94ff. 

8 Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, pp. 67ff.; Barhut, Bk. II, pp. 59#-, 
Bk. III, Pi. LWILy.6r. 


4 Fausboll, /aiaka, Vol. III, p. 502; No. 432. 
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a she-demon) in the Padakusala-madnavaka Jdtaka (P\. IT, 
g. 6). 
B. M. Barua. 


TRADE GUILDS IN SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


ABOUT seven years ago, I published a small paper on ‘Economic 
Guilds in the Kusana Period’ in the Indian Culture and the study 
was based on inscriptions alone. I have now traced names of trade 
guilds in the Mahavastu? which unfortunately have escaped the 
attention of previous writers. It is interesting to note that the 
Samitarkara guild mentioned in the Mathura Brahmi inscription? 
of the time of King Huviska, is also noticed in this list. It shows 
the posterior character of this work. The trade guilds may be 
enumerated as following :-— 
1. Goldsmiths—Sauvarmka-hatrantka. 
2. Makers of coral ornaments—Pravartka. 
3. Perfumers—Gandhika. 
4. Jewel beautifiers—Mamprastaraka. 
5. Cotton cloth makers—Karpdastka. 
6. Makers of pot for storing ghee—Ghritakundtka. 
7. Oil millers—Tatltka. 
8. Makers of molasses—Goilzka. 
g. Curd makers—Dadhytka. 
10. Makers of candy sugar—Khandakdrakda. 
11. Makers of sweets—Modakakaraka. 
12. Wheat flour dealers—Samitakaraka. 
13. Flour grinders—Curnakutiaka. 
14. Dealers in perfumed oil—Gandhataiaka. 
15. Grinders of barley—Saktukaraka. 
16. Provision dealers—AHavaduija or Aviddhaka. 
17. Fruit dealers—Phalavaniya. 
18. Dealers in roots—Mulavaniya. 


There is a reference to Kosavika in this list, which might mean 
Cocoon carters, as the word Kosa‘ occurs in this sense in the 
Yajnavalkya Smrts. 

It would appear on a perusal of this list of trade guilds, that it 
is quite different from the one mentioned in the Jatakas, and there 
is hardly any identical name in the two lists. Specialization in 
the economic life seems to have set in, and there are references to 


1 Barua, Gaya and Buddhagaya, Vol. I. 2 Vol. III, pp. 442ff. 
e ET ,, Vol. XXI, p. 55. 4 II, 147. 
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the process of making vessels) and manufacture of needles by 
blacksmiths.2 There are also references to the organization of these 
guilds in the same work. Thus the chief perfumer was known as 
afyuaneuea,® and the mechanic headman 4 


Baty NATH PURI. 


IRON INDUSTRY IN NORTHERN INDIA ON THE EVE 
OF TURKO-AFGHAN CONQUESTS 


On the analogy of European history it was presumed that the period 
between the eighth and the twelfth century was a dark age in India. 
Valuable researches in the dynastic history of the north and south 
have filled up the blank, left by earlier historians of India, in the 
political history of India from the death of Harshavardhana to the 
invasion of Muhammad ibn Sam. But mere details of wars and 
conquests of the rival princes ruling simultaneously in the different 
parts of the country cannot dispel the idea of the general backward- 
ness of India during the aforesaid period. It is presumed that India 
was mainly an agricultural country with a feudal type of socio- 
political organization. This idea, however, is proved to be erroneous 
when we make a close study of the technical literature produced 
during the age. Two outstanding works on such technical literature 
are Bhoja’s ‘“Yuktikalpataru’ and Vagbhata’s ‘Rasaratnasamuc- 
caya’. The former was written in the tenth century and the latter 
is believed to be a compilation of the thirteenth century. Like 
Vatsayanas Kamasutra and Kautilya’s Arthasastra these two are a 
compendium of the knowledge gathered by previous writers in the 
fields of technique of production of industrial goods. I have made an 
humble attempt to inquire into the iron industry in this short paper, 
mainly based on those books. They reveal a surprising state of 
manifold activities in the production of producer’s goods. ‘These 
works also supply valuable data on the production of consumers’ 
goods. ‘The technical processes described by these works could not 
have been possibly undertaken by small scale farms. Minute sub- 
division of labour is presupposed in the production of many of those 
commodities, especially of the metallurgical goods. Many men must 
have been required to work under a common management, if not 
under the same roof. We cannot, however, expect production in 





we ey a A aha aeifencr ay efeen efrararera wrerarfa wer aqueiqa fafeacte | 
Vol. I, pp. 326-327. / 

2 mATE! at wate Ma AH VN wrafeat; Vol. II, p. 87. 

3 Vol. I, p. 38. 4 Vol. H, p. 83. 
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middle ages on a scale similar to that prevailing today, because of 
the lack of power resources. Still the production of many goods by 
the complex roundabout processes, described in these works, must 
evoke both admiration and astonishment, when, we remember that 
it was not before the middle of the eighteenth century that England 
showed the way in the production of machine-made goods to the 
West. 

Iron came to be used on a pretty large scale and for a greater 
variety of purposes. Utbi in his Tarikh-i-VYamini! informs us that 
on both sides of the city of Mathura, ‘there were a thousand houses, 
to which idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to 
bottom by rivets of iron’. But Indian blacksmiths did not manufac- 
ture pegs and rivets only. They are known to have produced 
beams also. About 239 beams ranging up to 17 ft. long and up to 
6” by 4” or 5” by 6” section have been counted in the 
Gunduchabari at Pun. This Puri temple was built c. A.D. 1174. 
Graves? gives a detailed record of these beams: 95 beams at lintels 
of doors and 114 below the temple. He has also measured the length, 
breadth and height of the beams at the lintels of doors in outer 
compound wall, inner and outer doors of the temple and pillar 
plates. Iron beams are to be seen in the Bhuvaneshwar temple 
which was constructed in the seventh century A.D., and also in the 
Konarak temple. Inthe Konarak temple Stirling * in 1824 counted 
g beams and Graves, 29 beams. Dr. R. L. Mitra noted the length 
of beams 21 ft. with average cross-section 8” by 10”. But Graves 
found the largest beam being 35 ft. long and 7 to 7% inches square 
weighing 6,000 Ibs. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that even today when 
India has made considerable progress in metallurgical skill, large 
beams are not being produced in sufficient quantity to meet even the 
most urgent needs of the government and educational institutions. 
The finds of these beams are not the only evidence of the North 
Indians’ acquaintances with iron and steel, but literary works like 
Rasendrasarasamgraha,a Tantric work of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century; the Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja, the Rasaratnasamuccaya 
refer to the varieties of iron. The Rasendrasarasamgraha quotes a 
passage from the Yuktikalpataru. Bhoja relates relative qualities 
of iron: ‘Crouncha iron is twice better than Samanya iron, Kalinga 
iron 8 times better than Crouncha iron, Bhadra iron hundred times 
better than Kalinga iron, Vajra iron one thousand times better than 
Bhadra, Pandi iron again hundred times better than Vajra, Niranga 





1 Kihiot and Dowson, Vol. II, p. 44. 

4 Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1912, Vol. LXXXV, No. 1, pp. 200-02, 
8 Konaraka—the black pagoda of Orissa. 

* Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 330. 
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iron ten times better than Pandi and Kantha iron million times better 
than Niranga iron’. These gradations of iron distinctly refer to the 
pig, cast and wrought iron. But the author of the Rasaratna- 
samuchchaya is more precise in describing the characteristics of each 
quality of iron. Munda? or cast iron has been classified thus: 
Mrdu or easily malleable but unbreakable and glossy, Kuntha ? which 
expands very little after hammering, and Kadara 3 which is breakable. 
Tiksna or steel has been classified into six varieties—Khara, Sara, 
Hrinnala, LTarabhatta, Vajira and Kalalauha. Kanta‘* has also 
different varieties: Bhramaka or iron which moves all other iron, 
Chumbaka and Karsaka, i.e. magnetic iron, Dravaka or iron which 
at once meits, Romakanta, i.e. iron which when broken shoots forth 
hair-like filaments. So these characteristics of iron and steel 
significantly point ottt that the manufacture of iron reached a high 
stage of development and the workers were acquainted with the 
science of metallurgy. Sir P. C. Ray® brought in several evidences 
from Sanskrit books regarding the process of killing iron. The 
Kashmir manuscript of Vrinda prescribes that iron is to be lighted 
first and then ‘macerated in the juice of the emblic myrobalan and 
trewia nudiflora and exposed to the sun and again to be macerated 
in the juice of certain other plants and then to be rubbed in a mortar’.® 
Cakrapani of the eleventh century A.D. prescribes a better method. 
After the bar of iron is rubbed with impalpable powder, as described 
by Vrinda, and then heated to fusion point and plunged into the 
the decoction of the myrobalans and roasted repeatedly in a crucible. 
The Rasaratnasamuccaya’ informs us, that, if a piece of iron is 
rubbed with cinnabar, weighing one-twentieth of the weight of that 
iron, lemon juice and sour gruel, and roasted in a covered crucible 
forty times, Kantam, Tiksnam and Mundam are killed. ‘Tiksna iron 
can also be powdered if it is repeatedly heated and plunged into 
water.* The medieval blacksmiths were so expert in melting iron 
that fine powdered iron could pass through linen.® 

Crucibles, swords and water-vessels were manufactured from 
iron. The making of the Jaranaya Vantram has been mentioned 
in the Rasarnava?!® and the Rasaratnasamuccaya. Iron crucibles 
were twelve digits long. Regarding the ingredients for crucibles, 
Vagbhata!! recommends: “Harth, which is heavy and of a pale 
colour, sugar or earth from an ant-hill or earth which has been mixed 
with the burnt husks of paddy, fibres of hemp plant, charcoal and 
horse-dung pounded in an iron mortar and also rust of iron, are to 





1 Rasaratnasamuccaya, Bk. V, sl. 71-72. 2 [hid. 
3 Jhid. 4 Thid., sl. 84-89. 5 History of Hindu Chemistry. 
6 Jbid., pp. 59-60. 7 Bk. V, sl. 113-I4. 8 Ibid., sl. 107-08. 


9 Jbid., $l. 134-37. 1/9 Rasarnava, Bk. IV, 7. 
11 Rasaratnasamuccaya, Bk. X, 5-6. 
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be recommended for crucible-making.’ The Edilpur plate! of 
Kesavasena mentions ‘water-vessels or iron’. 

Weapons of war such as arrow-heads, spear-heads and swords 
have been mentioned by a host of medieval Muslim historians. 
Manufacture of swords is an old industry? of India. Utbi? says 
that the soldiers of Brahmanpal, the son of Andpal, used white 
swords, blue spears and yellow coats of mail. White swords evidently 
mean that the best steel* was used in the manufacture of sword, 
which when swung appeared to be only a flash of light, a radiant 
whiteness. Nizami in his Taj-ui Ma-asiy® has given a more vivid 
picture of Indian swords used by the soldiers of Gwalior. ‘That 
sword was coloured of caerulean blue, which from its blazing lustre 
resembled a hundred thousand Venuses and Pleiades, and it was a 
well tempered horse-shoe of fire, which with its wound exhibited the 
peculiarity of lightning and thunder; and in the perfect weapon the 
extreme of sharpness lay hid; like (poison in) the fangs of a serpent, 
and (the water of the blade) looked like ants creeping on the surface 
of a diamond.’ ‘This is not a mere poetic hyperbole. ‘The elaborate 
description of the processes of manufacturing arms and weapons, 
found in Sanskrit technical literature, proves the truth of the state- 
ment made by Nizami. It is a well-known fact that industrial skill 
is developed and perfected by the localization of industries. Certain 
localities specialized only in the making of swords. Thus Vukti- 
kalpataru ® states that Benares, Magadha, Nepal, Sauradshtra and 
Kalinga had a reputation for producing swords. According to 
Sarngadhara ? who flourished in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Khati-Khattara, Rishi, Vanga, Surparaka, Videha, Madhyamagrama, 
Vedidega, Sahagrama and Kalinjar were the centres of manutacture 
of swords. ‘The best swords were of Benares, Saurastra, Risika and 
Anga and the swords of Kalinjar could stand the test of time. A 
comparative study of the works oi different periods show that some 
localities developed their skill in course of time, while others fell 
Into decay. ‘Thus according to the Yuktikalpataru 8 the swords of 
Anga were light, dirty, and blunt-edged, but in the course of next 
three hundred years, ie. by the thirteenth century when 
Stangadhara® is supposed to have written his work, the Anga 
swords became famous for their sharpness, strength and excellent 
handle. ‘The décadence of Magadha in the medieval age is well known 
and a reference to the bad type of swords produced here, by Bhoja1° 


i. — 





SUB eas 2 Agni P. 245, 21. . 

3 Elliot and Dowson, II, p. 33. 4 Vuktikalpataru, Sl. 24. 

; Elliot and Dowson, II, p. ile 

' Yukti, p. 170, $1. 24-29 (Cal. Ed. 1917). 

7 Sarnes ; a: _vg (Iéd, Peterson, 1888). | 

: "ae oF gece ® Sarngadharapaddhati, sl. 4076, 


 Vuakti, p. r70,'$h.26. 
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in the tenth century illustrates the decay of an once famous industrial 
city. Bhoja in the chapter on Khadgapariksha dealt on the method 
of distinguishing between bad and good swords by the sound prfo- 
duced by swords. Srangadhara! devotes nine glokas on swords of 
good quality and nine on bad quality. ‘That sword which “area 
ay HyCea aqua | ase H aRt aU WeAGIATHA ” is worshipped 
by kings and that which is “faenre wifexafa saigutuca | aaa 
a aufatatea faasiaq’ should be thrown away by the king. Other 
weapons of war? were bows and arrows, ardhachandra, naracha and 
parasu. 


B. P. MAJUMDAR. 


THE NAIYAYIKA TRILOCANA AS TEACHER OF 
VACASPATI 


THE extant literature of the Nyaya system of Indian Philosophy 
does by no means give us a comprehensive idea of its former richness. 
Many important works are lost and perhaps irrevocably. Citations 
from some of them in extant philosophical works with approval or 
otherwise are the only source of information left to us. In some 
cases the quotations are vague. No idea of the exact contribution 
of these authors to NyAya philosophy can be made out from them. 
But to a historian of Indian thought these quotations and references 
are extremely valuable. They must be collected and arranged so 
that a connected chronological link, though very thin, may be 
found. 

Some two centuries separate Vacaspati, author of the Tatparya 
tika from Uddyotakara, author of the Nyaya Vartika. It will be 
unwise to hold that in the teeth of opposition from the Buddhists 
the Nyaya Sastra, the chief defender of the Vedic religion, remained 
inactive and Vacaspati rose up all on a sudden with his critical 
acumen to revive the school of Uddyotakara which he himself 
characterizes as very old (atijarvati). There is no denying the fact 
that Vacaspati was a master mind. His works earned for him the 
title of Sarvatantrasvatanira, an independent writer on all the branches 
of philosophy. But a study of his works shows that’ he was mainly a 
Naiyayika. It is probable that his work, the Tatpbarya tika over- 
shadowed the works of many of his predecessors and in the struggle 
for existence, he only survived. 

Vacaspati refers and acknowledges his debt to his teacher 
Trilocana whose work or works have been lost. But it is evident 
from the quotations that his work commanded great respect in his 


1 Op. cit., Sl. 4658, 4606. 2 Yukti, Athastrayukti, $1. 28-29. 
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Own school and in that of his adversaries. Vadideva in his Syadvada- 
vatnadkava mentions one Prakirnaka (Miscellany) as a work of 'Trilo- 
cana. This may also be a section of a larger work. 

Udayana, stccessor of Vacaspati, had high regard for our 
author. According to him, the school of Uddyotakara represents 
the youth of the Nydya Vidya. In course of time it became 
languished and Vacaspati after receiving stimulus (vasdyana) in the 
form of instructions from his teacher Trilocana, revived it.2. Here 
Vardhamana commenting on Udayana says that Trilocana was the 
spiritual father of Vacaspati.4 The assertion itself arises in connec- 
tion with the explanation of an introductory S/oka of the Tatbarya tika 
in which Vacaspati remarks that the views of Uddyotakara had 
been lost in the mire of bad treatises. The cause of this temporary 
deterioration of this system is not far to seek. The bad_treatises 
referred to were none but those of Dharmakirti, a formidable 
opponent of the author of the Nydya V aritka, whose ruthless criticism 
necessitated Vacaspati to write the Tatparya tika, . 

The views of Trilocana have been quoted in the Nya@ya Vartika- 
taiparya tika, Ksanabhangasiddi, Apohasidd, Syadvadaratnakara, 
Pramanamimamsa and Tarkikaraksa. Some of the quotations refer 
to topics in the Nydyasuira. But it is difficult to say whether he 
wrote any commentary on the su#ivas of Gotama or any sub-com- 
ry on the Vaisyayanabhasya or the Nyaya Vartika of Uddyota- 

ara. 

Haraprasad Sastri thinks that of the several Trilocanas 
mentioned by Aufrecht none goes beyond the Mahomedan conquest. 
ac, Vidyabhtsana refers to a poet called Trilocana. We arenotina 
position to establish their identity with our author and our concern 
Is with Trilocana, the logician alone. 

The Nydyasutra (I. i, 4) defines perception as follows -—It is a 
determinate (Vyavasayatmaka), unnamable (aryapadesaya) and uncon- 
tradictory (avyabhicart) knowledge arising from the contact of a 
sense-organ with its object (indriyartha sannikarsotpanna).° Old 
interpreters, such as Vatsyayana, are of opinion that the condition 
‘determinate’ excludes doubt from valid perception which must 
Satisfy all the conditions stated above. ‘The sara does not apparently 
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distinguish between mirvikalpaka pratyaksa—sensation which is 
bereft of any element of reasoning or thinking and savikalpaka 
pratyaksa—perception characterized by naming and identifying It 
with a class. But Vacaspati here suggests that by the expression 
Vyavasayaimaka or ‘determinate’, the sutrakara kept in his view the 
latter variety. In contradistinction to the Bhasya he holds that 
the condition ‘determinate’ is not necessary to exclude doubt as an 
element in perception since the case is met by the other condition 
that it must be uncontradicted. He holds‘that the words vyavasaya, 
viniscaya, and vikalpa are all synonymous and all of them signify 
perception as distinguished from sensation. Vacaspati maintains 
that neither Vatsyayana nor Uddyotakara has raised the point as 1t 
isasimple one. He has of course followed his teacher Trilocana and 
asserts that such is the nature of things and it is supported by 
arguments also.? 
Hemacandra in his Pramdnamimdmsa makes the above point 
more clear. According to him Trilocana, Vacaspati and others 
hold that the definition of perception constitutes three conditions 
only: (i) that it must arise from the contact of the sense organ with 
its object; (ii) that it must be uncontradicted. They would take the 
word yatah as understood and the whole would mean that a know- 
ledge or something else producing another knowledge and satisfying 
the above conditions is the means of a valid perception. ‘The 
resulting knowledge is of two kinds, avikalpaka and savikalpaka, 
signified by the words avyapadesya and vyavasadyaimaka, respectively.” 
In the same context Vacaspati refers again to another view of 
his teacher. The word avyapadesya unnamable according to 
Uddyotakara in the aforesaid szitya has been used to exclude verbal 
knowledge. Here he must have hinted at a knowledge that arises 
from both sense-contact and verbal suggestion. ‘To Uddyotakara the 
resulting knowledge is verbal. But Vacaspati differs to say that 
verbal suggestion is only an aid, while the knowledge is perceptive 
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and it is clearer that the other knowledge through verbal suggestion 
is mediate, while that through perception is immediate. In support 
of his view Vacaspati quotes an authoritative verse from a current 
stock, but there is no certainty that it was composed by Trilocana. 
But it is said that he learnt it from his Teacher. It can, however, 
be inferred that Trilocana held the same opinion with regard to the 
point at issue.! 

While examining ‘Universal’ of the Naiyayikas, Ratnakirti 
refers to the view of T'rilocana. To hii a Universal is the inherence 
of the Universal-particulars such as horseness and cowness in their 
substratum. And this universal serves to express a concept and to 
make it intelligible.? 

In his Ksanabhangasiddi, Ratnakirti twice quotes a passage 
from Trilocana’s work in connection with the contribution of the 
attendant conditions (Sahakarikavana) to the effect. Trilocana is 
said to have remarked: 

‘It is an effect that depends upon concomitant conditions and 
not the cause thereof. The causal efficiency to produce an effect is 
of two kinds, internal and external, the latter arising from the con- 
comitant conditions. Hence we can explain the difference in the 
successive effects arising out of the difference in the successive 
concomitant conditions though the cause is permanent and the 
Momentariness of existances cannot be proved.’ 3 

Ksanabhangasiddht twice refers to our author in other con- 
hections.4 ! 

Vadideva in his Syddvadavatnakava quotes another passage 
from ‘Trilocana’s Prakirnaka, in which he refutes the Buddhist view 


of momentariness.® 
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While discussing the points of defeat Varadaraja twice refers to 
the views of Trilocana. In a debate a party is to be declared 
defeated if he fails to understand the import of the thesis of his 
opponent even if it is repeated thrice, the point of defeat is called 
avijnatartha.| Here Trilocana does not object if the thesis is repeated 
even four times.2. In the other passage Varadaraja says that his 
explanation of the point of defeat paryanuyojyapeksana® is such 
that there can be no objection of Trilocana and Vacaspati in any 
respect. 

Raghava Bhatta while explaining the sutra (anyetu sandeha- 
dvadvenoparanastavudaharana bhaman varnayanti) which refers to 
others who speak of eight fallacious instances, points out that by 
‘others’ the author primarily meant Trilocana.* 

The references to ‘I'rilocana discussed above do not seem to 
justify $. C. Vidyabhtsana’s opinion that Trilocana was a Vaisesika 
writer. On the other hand, these go to connect him directly with the 
Nyaya system. 


ANANTALAL ‘THAKUR. 
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REVIEWS 


INDIA ANTIQUA, a volume of oriental studies presented by his friends and pupils 
to Jean Philippe Vogel, C.I.E., on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his 
Doctorate. Published by the Kern Institute, Leyden, 1947, pp. 329 with a 
few illustrations and sketches. 


Dr. Vogel, an orientalist of international fame, ought to have been honoured 
by his friends and pupils long ago. I agree with Sir John Marshall in pointing out 
that Dr. Vogel's achievements in the field of Indian archaeology are highly esteemed 
by the Indologists all over the world. 

This volume consists of forty-three contributions from scholars of repute. Some 
of the articles are of great value and among them may be mentioned Bachhofer’s 
Mantreya in Ketumati by Chu Hao-ku, Bajpai’s A new inscribed I mage of a Yaksa, 
Kempets’ Archaeology, Bhattacharyya’s Some Remarkable Buddhist Bronzes in 
Baroda, Bosch’s The Bhimastava, Casparis’ L’tmportance de la disyllabie en javanais, 
Chhabra’s Yapa Inscriptions, Coedés’ L’année du lievre 1219 A.D., The Sea by Dr. 
A. K, Coomaraswamy, The Sanskrit Sufix Titha by Franklin Edgerton, Myccha- 
kattka and King Lear by Faddegon, Foucher’s "Deux Jataka sur ivoire provenant 
de Begram, Skt. Utsava festival by Gonda, Goetz’s The Coming of Muslim Cultural 
influence in the Punjab Himalaya, Herzfeld’s Early Historical contacts between 
the Old Iranian empire and India, Sten Konow’s Note on the Evas in Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Traces of Laryngeais in Vedic Sanskrit by Kuiper, Lamotte’s La Critique @’ 
authenttcité dans le bouddhisme, Mithila in Ancient India by B. C. Law, Two Notes 
on Mathura Sculpture by L.. De Leeuw, The Satlendra Interregnum by F. H. Van 
Naerssen, Paranavitana’s The subject of the Sigivi Paintings, Pott’s Plural Forms in 
Buddhist Iconography, E. J. Thomas’ Nirvana and Parinirvana, Kaniska Year ra 
by F. W. Thomas, The validity of Tibetan Historical Tradition by Tucci and The 
So-called Sun god of Multan by R. B. Whitehead. ‘The other papers are of general 
interest and are not of high standard. The Presentation Volume as it stands is 
Teally a valuable addition to the rich stock of indological studies. 


C. D. CHATTERJEE. 


THE STUPA IN CEYLON (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 
Vol. V) by S. Paranavitana, 1947, pp. 105 with xxii plates. 


In this memoir Dr. Paranavitana has made an attempt to trace the evolution 
of the st#fa in Ceylon and to bring out the real significance and functions of its 
various parts by comparing the relevant Sinhalese and Pali references to the subject 
with that of the remains of the ancient Ceylonese dagobas. The book consists of 
Seven chapters. In the first chapter the author has dealt with the historicity of 
the st#pa. He has tried to find out its real meaning and the difference between the 
Stipa and the cetiya. In the second chapter he has said something about the form 
of the stipa and has dealt with the terraces, their mouldings and the dome. In the 
third chapter he has traced the development of the superstructure of the Ceylonese 
Sitpas. From the Mahavamsa account (chap. xxxii) it is clear that in early times 
Ceylicn stiipas did not have the spire above the tee as they had in later times. It is 
true that the superstructure of Ceylon sti#pas underwent an important development 

uring the mediaeval period. Among the great simpas at Anuradhapura only the 
bhayagiri has enough of its superstructure still preserved. The Jetavana too had 
€nough of its superstructure preserved till the end of the nineteenth century. The 
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fourth chapter treats of the Vahalkadas or frontispieces such as gateways, offsets or 
projections. These Vahaikadas are from the architectural standpoint the most 
important features of the Ceylon st@pas and are the earliest examples of plastic art 
of the island. In front of every Vahalkada at Anuradhapura and Mihintale there is 
a stone altar, chastely moulded, for flowers and other offerings of the devotees. 
The four animals which once crowned the stele of the Kantaka Cetiya namely the 
lion, the elephant, the bull and the horse are also depicted on the carved seml- 
circular slabs of stone locally known as moonstones which are frequently found at 
the foot of the flights of steps in the ancient buildings of Ceylon. No Pali term 
corresponding to Vahalkada has been met with. ‘The fifth chapter dealing with the 
precincts of a st#pa contains a few words about the origin and purpose of the various 
types of guard-stones, balustrades, steps, and moonstones. ‘The author has referred 
to the Mahasudassana Sutianta of the Digha Nikaya which contains a description 
of the palace of a Cakkavaitt monarch having posts or banisters, crossbars and copings 
in connection with flights of steps. The author is right in pointing out that 10 
Buddha's time the people of India believed that a deity called Vatthu-devaia (house 
god) had his abode in every important house such as the residence of a king or a rich 
man. The sixth chapter deals with Cetiyaghava. In the Thipavamsa the C etuya- 
ghara in the Naga world of Manjerika is also called a Dhaiughara or a relic house. 
A shrine of this class can also be referred to as Dhdtu-geha. ‘The author is also 1ight 
in holding that the Pali terms Thiapa-ghara, Cetiya-ghara, Dhatu-ghara, Dhatu-geha 
and Vatta-dhatu-ghara and the Sinhalese dage and Vataddge are all used for the same 
type of structure. The seventh chapter contains an account of some unconimon 
types of stupas. 

The book under review is on the whole very interesting and instructive. Its 
value has been greatly enhanced by a useful index supplied by the author. The 
illustrations are no doubt worthy of the volume, but there are some misprints in 
pages 37 and 71 to which the attention of the author should be drawn. 


B. C. LAW. 





OBITUARY 


B. M. Barua 

It is with a heavy heart that I record the news of the 
sudden and unexpected death of our esteemed friend and 
co-editor, Dr. B. M. Barua. He was connected with the 
Indian Culture from its inception and used to take con- 
siderable interest in its improvement. He himself not only | 
contributed valuable articles to its pages but also he 
collected many interesting papers for it. He was a sound 
scholar and a fine gentleman. He was free from anger, 
self-conceitedness, narrow-mindedness, meanness and in- 
sincerity. He was kind-hearted and catholic in his views. 
He had a keen sense of duty and responsibility. On 
account of his genial nature and open-heartedness, he made 
a large circle of friends. He was thoroughly honest in the 
discharge of his duties. On account of his remarkable 
intelligence and assiduity he made himself great. He was 
not only interested in Buddhism and Buddhistic studies 
but also in all branches of Indology, specially Indian philo- 
sophy. Future generations of scholars will no doubt be bene- 
fited by some of his valuable writings. His Pre-Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy, History of the Ajivikas, Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya, Barhut, Barhut I nscriptions, Old Brahmi Inscriptions 
im the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Asoka, etc. bear 
ample testimony to his critical scholarship, wide reading, 
and sound judgment. 

Dr. Barua was born in 1888 in the village of Pahartali 
in the District of Chittagong. After completing his brilli- 
ant educational career in India, he went to England as a 
State scholar to qualify himself for the Degree of Doctor of 
Literature of the University of London. He wasatavourite 
student of T. W. Rhys Davids, Hobhouse, F. W. Thomas, 
and Barnett. After having received his Doctorate, he 
came back to India and was given the post of a Lecturer 
in the University of Calcutta. Later he was made the Head 
of the Department of Pali and the designation of Professor 
was given to him by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in 
tecognition of his outstanding merits. This post he held 
up to end of his life. He was elected an ordinary Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in recognition 
of his conspicuous contributions to Buddhistic Studies, 
he was awarded the Dr. B. C. Law Gold Medal by the 
same Society. The title of Tipitakdcariya was conterred 
on him by a learned body of Ceylon. His place is difficult 
to be filled up in near future. May his soul rest in peace! 
B. C. Law. 












NOTES AND NEWS 
Indus Civilization 


The first explorer to discover the Indus Civilization was the 
late Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. He was excavating at Harappa 
a year before the late R. D. Banerjee went to Mohenjo-Daro an 
when Banerjee wrote to Sir John Marshall about his finds at the 
latter site, he described them as having similar to those which Daya 
Ram Sahni had already found at Harappa. I am grateful to Sif 
John Marshall for this piece of information. He has already given 
the facts in the Introduction to his volumes on Mohenjo-daro and 
the Indus Civilization. 

One of our co-editors Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has been duly 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Another co-editor, who is no more in this world, Dr. B. M. Barua, 
was elected an ordinary Fellow of the same society, and was awarded 
the Dr. B. C. Law Gold Medal for his conspicuous contributions to 
Buddhism and Buddhistic Studies at the last Annual Meeting of the 
Society held on the 16th February, 1948. 

A Volume containing important articles on Indology under the 
Joint Editorship of Dr. B. C. Law and Mr. C. D. Chatterjee will be 
issued by the Indian Research Institute to perpetuate the memory 
of one of our distinguished editors, the late Dr. B. M. Barua. 

Dr. B. C. Law’s term as President of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal expired on the 16th February, 1948, and he was succeeded 
by Dr. W. D. West, C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.R.A.S.B., as President 
for 1948. Dr. Law served as President for 1947. We congratulate 
Dr. West on his new appointment. 
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